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THe Mippte Western farm novel, like the American farm novel in 
general, has been slow to develop. And this delay is the more in- 
explicable when one realizes that the Middle West has been and 
is largely rural and agrarian. But American novelists have been 
strangely loath to use farm backgrounds and themes in their stories. 
For most of its existence the United States has been a predominantly 
agricultural country, yet it was not until the rise of industrialism 
that writers began to choose rural settings for their novels. One can 
call the roll of the major American novelists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, Twain, Howells, James; 
not one ventured to give with any completeness the agricultural 
background from which the infant nation derived its strength. The 
Revolution, the frontier, legends of Dutch and Puritans, the forest, 
the Mississippi River, the ocean, the activities of cosmopolitans and 
expatriates — all these seemed more vivid, more consequential, than 
the labor and struggles and mores of the farmer. Even Edward Eg- 
gleston, the first novelist to exploit the backwoods and its natives, 
devoted himself to circuit riders, land speculators, and rural peda- 
gogues rather than to farmers. As late as 1900 only a handful of 
genuine farm novels had appeared." 

Moreover, those writers who did see in the farmer a suitable pro- 


tagonist rarely viewed him realistically. Agriculture in the pages of 


A selective bibliography of Middle Western farm novels appears in the “Notes and 
Documents” section, post, p. 156-158. 
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the average nineteenth-century novel had a curious musical-comedy 
air about it. Tillers of the soil were romantic creatures, singularly far 
removed from actualities like manure and chilblains; barn dances 
and sewing bees and husking frolics were the order of the day, and 
almost every evening milkmaids sang around the old oaken bucket 
to welcome the returning laborers. Thus Bayard Taylor in his valu- 
able and interesting novel, The Story of Kennett (1866), managed 
to give falsely romantic impressions of rural life in the Brandywine 
Valley. Helen Hunt Jackson in her famous Ramona (1884) mingled 
with her poignant picture of a persecuted race scenes which pre- 
sented the grain farmer as a heroic figure. And Opie Read in The 
Jucklins (1895) began his tale with convincing sketches of life in the 
North Carolina plantation country, but soon plunged the reader into 
a melodramatic courtship.” 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, however, a few novels 
appeared which not only presented the farmer in sharp focus but 
also treated him with a salient and intimate realism refreshingly dif- 
ferent from earlier glorification. And it is significant that the best of 
these productions came from the Middle West.’ In 1883 E. W. Howe 
published his Story of a Country Town, a book which sketched the 
wheat farmers of the Kansas plains with bitter clarity and which re- 
vealed the drabness and futility of their life no less sharply than the 
morbid, hysterical religion in which they sought relief. The book 
deals as much with the village virus as with the life of the farmer, 
yet its characters are essentially rural, and Howe depicted their bare, 
cankered existence with memorable fidelity. 

Four years later Joseph Kirkland published Zury: The Meanest 
Man in Spring County, a chronicle of central Illinois admittedly 
modeled on Hardy’s Wessex tales. Kirkland had been reared on the 
Michigan frontier, where he was early exposed to the crudity of 
speech and roughness of manners indigenous to primitive commu- 


* A brief general treatment of the subject which omits significant novels is Caroline 
B. Sherman’s article on the “Development of American Rural Fiction,” in Agricultural 
History, 12:67—76 (January, 1938). 

* In Seth’s Brother's Wife (New York, 1886), Harold Frederic wrote an incisive pic- 
ture of farm life in upper New York state. 
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nities. Later he removed to Illinois and engaged in coal mining ven- 
tures near Danville, an enterprise cut short by the Civil War. He 
served honorably as infantry officer and aide-de-camp until the battle 
of Antietam, then left the army to devote himself to law and jour- 
nalism. But his experiences in field and camp had sharpened his 
observational powers, and his novel is too teeming with details of 
life and speech to deserve the obscurity into which it has fallen. 
Zury, the parsimonious, avaricious, cunning farmer who builds up 
a fortune, is a brilliant portrait done with humor and insight. By 
indefatigable industry and the exercise of native shrewdness Zury 
makes himself the dominant figure in the county, feared but re- 
spected. To build his chronicle, Kirkland drew copiously from his 
knowledge of frontier farming and moreover transcribed the dialect 
of his characters with such phonetic exactness that he found it neces- 
sary to help his readers by supplying a glossary. Zury remains one 
of the most important fictional treatments of the American farmer.* 

Finally in the 1890’s came the work of Hamlin Garland, the most 
publicized if not the most gifted of farm chroniclers. In such vol- 
umes as Main Travelled Roads (1891), Prairie Folks (1893), Rose 
of Dutcher’s Coolly (1895), and Jason Edwards (1897), Garland con- 
vincingly demonstrated his doctrine of veritism, the creed that a 
man should write accurately and truthfully about what he knows. 
Not for nothing was he called the first dirt farmer in American lit- 
erature. For Garland had been brought up in a small valley in 
southwestern Wisconsin, where erosion washed the soil and cut deep 
gullies in the hillsides. He had followed his family into Iowa, con- 
stantly seeking more fertile land, and he had pre-empted a claim in 
Dakota Territory and had lived in a soddy while he wrestled with 
the prairie loam. Garland knew farmers who lived “under the lion’s 
paw” in mortal fear of mortgage sharks; he had seen his own family 
struggling against debt and climate. The scenes he drew were un- 
precedented in the pages of American fiction. 

After the turn of the century Garland shifted over to romantic 


“For an account of Kirkland’s life and work, see John T. Flanagan, “Joseph Kirk- 
land, Pioneer Realist,” in American Literature, 11:273-284 (November, 1939). 
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fiction until A Son of the Middle Border (1917) brought him back 
to the realism of his youth, but his earlier books revealed the sharp- 
ness of his perceptions. A half century has passed since his gaunt 
farm wives and work-harried farmers first appeared in fiction, but 
they have not been forgotten. No one before Garland drew with 
such bitter truth the hopeless struggles of the coulee dwellers or the 
efforts of men on the Dakota prairies to raise wheat in the face of 
wind and drought. His books have influenced every subsequent nov- 
elist of the farm. 

In one sense, however, Garland’s picture was distorted. His evis- 
cerated farmers had only one objective: to escape from the farm. 
They were either fugitives from a way of life they could not domi- 
nate, or they hated their environment with a vindictive if futile bit- 
terness. Conditions were such that only flight promised relief. Yet 
even in the days of railroad rate wars, Populist protests, and anti- 
imperialist juntos there were farmers who had faith in the land and 
who wrested a living from it despite the obstacles of climate, de- 
pressed markets, and predatory bankers. Such figures do not appear 
in Main Travelled Roads. \t remained for later writers to present a 
more balanced picture of the farm. 

In the first years of the present century, despite the rise of literary 
naturalism, attempts were made to continue the early romantic 
treatment of rural themes. Arthur Stringer in such books as The 
Prairie Wife (1915) and its sequels used the vivid colors and broad 
canvas of the Canadian Northwest. More particularly Willa Cather 
in her Nebraska novels, O Pioneers! (1913) and My Antonia (1918), 
glorified farming and the farm wife. She not only touched on the 
racial stratification of the Middle West, but she drew characters who 
believed in the land and who were able to realize their convictions 
by persistence, industry, and a little good fortune. Thus Alexandra 
Bergson, by buying when land values are depreciating and by gam- 
bling on the perennial demand for wheat, succeeds magnificently. 
And Antonia Shimerda develops into the perfect farm woman, 
energetic, calm, fecund. The farm novel in Miss Cather’s hands 
reached a lucidity and a beauty of style which it did not have previ- 
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ously and which it has rarely attained since.’ But unfortunately her 
characters are more than a little romanticized and as a consequence 
somewhat unconvincing. Her feminine protagonists especially have 
the cards conveniently stacked in their favor. 

The farm novel is such a commonplace today that there are few 
corners of the Middle West untouched by the storyteller, but the ro- 
mantic tradition has been greatly modified. At times the writer has 
combined history with fiction. Thus Louis Bromfield’s The Farm 
(1933) deals with several generations of an Ohio family and shows 
how as the country gradually became settled, and as industry devel- 
oped, the ancestral farm shrank in size and decreased in importance. 
In the century since the arrival of Colonel MacDougal in 1815 many 
changes took place, not the least of which —as the author asserts in 
his preface — was the decay of integrity and idealism, Almost a com- 
plementary study is Harold Sinclair’s American Years (1938), which 
traces the evolution of a typical Illinois town from a crossroads com- 
munity to which professional men of various kinds eventually gravi- 
tated. On the other hand, Sterling North’s Plowing on Sunday 
(1934) depicts a southern Wisconsin community in which the char- 
acters are complacent in their isolation from national and world 
affairs but happy because of their success in breeding prize stock and 
in growing bonanza crops. In all these stories the backgrounds are 
real, the occupations and customs are accurately described, and the 
characters are neither caricatures nor rebels against the farm. 

The 1920's brought a spate of farm novels of the Middle West, 
most of them competent and many of them interesting. Mr. and 
Mrs. Haldeman-Julius produced in Dust (1921) a dreary picture of 
the destitution of the Kansas plains. G. D. Eaton’s Backfurrow 
(1925) applied the same treatment to the interior of Michigan, John 
T. Frederick in Druida (1923) utilized the Red River Valley as a 
salient background for his interpretation of wheat farmers and the 
vapidities of a provincial normal school. Somewhat more dramatic 
is Cornelia Cannon’s Red Rust (1928), which deals with life in 


* Among the few farm novels of genuine literary distinction, Ellen Glasgow's study 
of rural Virginia, Barren Ground (New York, 1925), is conspicuous. 
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northern Minnesota and the attempt of a gifted farm youth to de- 
velop a rust-resisting wheat. Interwoven with this theme is the 
struggle of a group of Swedish immigrants not only to hew home- 
steads out of the wilderness but also to maintain their own cultural 
ideals. The characters are insufficiently vitalized, but the setting is 
honest and rich. The most skillful of these novels is Martha Osten- 
so’s Wild Geese (1925), a story set among the Finns and Icelanders 
of northwestern Minnesota and southern Manitoba in which the 
dominant figure, Caleb Gare, is a combination of domestic tyrant 
and Yankee slave driver. The story is extremely vivid. One sees 
school board meetings, families stuffing themselves at dreary meals, 
toilers in stubble and woods. And Miss Ostenso has filled her book 
with a dramatic narrative which only a garish melodrama weakens. 
Although Wild Geese is still one of the most satisfying of American 
farm novels, when the author returned to the subject in subsequent 
books she was less effective. The Mad Carews (1927), for example, 
fails because of a lack of concentration on the rural background and 
the absence of such striking characters as Caleb Gare and his rebel- 
lious daughter Judith. 

About the time that Miss Ostenso turned her attention to the Red 
River Valley, Herbert Quick was producing his novels of frontier 
lowa, Vandemark’s Folly (1922), The Hawkeye (1923), and The 
Invisible Woman (1924). These books are inconsistent and often 
too highly colored, yet they contain remarkable pictures of the im- 
migrant farmers who developed the prairie state. Young Jake Van- 
demark, “a buttermilk-eyed, tow-headed Dutch boy with a face 
covered with down like a month-old gosling,” is an interesting and 
useful protagonist.° He helps to expel a claim jumper by the tried 
process of tarring and feathering, he serves in the Civil War and is 
wounded at Shiloh, he survives a prairie fire and a blizzard, and by 
dint of shrewd trading and hard work he builds up a prosperous 
stock farm. Into this novel and its sequels Quick poured a flood of 
detail, which is emphasized by his colloquial but idiomatic style. In 
The Hawkeye desperadoes and rustlers play a needlessly large role, 


* Quick, Vandemark’s Folly, 212 (Indianapolis, 1922). 
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but the narrative remains authentic. Later lowa writers like Ruth 
Suckow, Phil Stong, and Paul Corey have brought the story down 
to date, but Herbert Quick’s books are invaluable documents in the 
social history of the state. Whether he writes of the corruption of 
county government, the rise of the Grangers, the crudities of rustic 
education, or necessary processes such as threshing and cornhusking 
and plowing, his scenes are vivid and real. And nowhere will one 
find a more beautiful description of the lowa prairie as it was in the 
1870’s than in the pages of The Hawkeye.’ 

Nevertheless, O. E. Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth (1927) is the 
one Middle Western novel of the period which, while accurate and 
graphic in particulars, succeeds in transcending its milieu and de- 
velops into an epic chapter of man’s struggle against the elements. 
Written originally in Norwegian and then translated into English, 
it tells the saga of Per Hansa and Beret, immigrants to the Dakota 
prairies, who discover that the climate and Weltansicht of the West 
require a fortitude, a perseverance, an adaptation of habit and 
method which they had scarcely dreamed of. Per Hansa is on the 
road to successful adjustment when he meets his fate in a blizzard. 
With intelligence and Norwegian tenacity he had learned to break 
and till the prairie mold, to endure the northern winters, and even 
to enjoy little intervals of companionship with other voyagers from 
the homeland. But to Beret the immense loneliness of the new land, 
the lack of trees, the howling winds, the vast emptiness of the sky 
were all but insupportable. Beret represents a whole group of pio- 
neer mothers and wives who found the independence of the West 
an inequitable substitute for the spiritual security of their homes. 
Their bodies endured silently, but their souls and sometimes theit 
minds seemed lost. 

Published on the eve of the depression, Giants in the Earth is 
written with such skill and covers such an enormous canvas that it 
dwarfs other attempts to treat the same theme. Per Hansa and Beret 


are both individuals and types, heroic when judged by human stand- 
* Quick, The Hawkeye, 152 (Indianapolis, 1923). Readers interested in region- 


alism and local color should also observe Quick’s reiterated plea for the use of Iowa ma- 
terial for literary purposes, in the same work, p. 476. 
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ards, pygmies when seen against the infinite space of the West. Rol- 
vaag builds up the background with consummate art in a style 
which, even in translation, shows brilliance. In other ways, too, Giants 
in the Earth is significant. It put an end to the jejunely romantic 
treatments of the farm by serious novelists, and it likewise halted the 
depiction of the farmer as a creature happy only if and when he 
escaped from his environment. There are moments of triumph and 
moments of defeat in the novel, exactly as there are in life, and some- 
times the emotions are mixed. But above all, Rolvaag’s Norwegian 
immigrants are convincing. The land they have chosen will yield 
them a living, but ultimate prosperity will entail, as it always must, 
both poverty and pain. 

In the last ten years the farm novel, no longer a novelty, has be- 
come a firmly established subspecies of American fiction, but it still 
seems largely indigenous to the Middle West.* Besides becoming 
popular, it has also assumed various forms. Occasionally it becomes 
a modified success story; more frequently it shows the farmer bat- 
tling the twin evils of financial depression and drought. But unlike 
the Joad family, the farmers commonly stay with the land; they do 
not emulate the wandering hen. Possibly conditions abroad offer 
small inducement for migration; more probably the farmers feel 
that the one thing permanent in an age of social convulsions is the 
land, and that the land must produce as it always has produced the 
staples of human existence. 

One of the most successful recent exponents of the rural Middle 
Westerner is Ruth Suckow. In such books as Country People (1924), 
lowa Interiors (1926), and The Folks (1934), she has portrayed 
the Iowa farmer, the renter, the old folks who retire and move into 
the county seat to spend their declining years, the hired girl, and the 
distant relative who has made a success in the city and who returns 
home to flaunt his prosperity and his sophistication. In her calm and 


® Among interesting farm novels of the 1930's with a locale outside the Middle West 
one might mention Gladys Hasty Carroll's stories of Maine, — As the Earth Turns 
(1933), for example, — and particularly Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ perceptive and 
finely wrought tales of the Florida scrub, South Moon Under (1933) and The Yearling 
(1938). In her charming autobiography, Cross Creek (1942), Miss Rawlings continues 
her vivid pictures of the southern backwoods. 
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occasionally dull style she paints a complete picture, revealing not 
only the daily routine, but the complacency and the imperviousness 
of her people to outside ideas. Her characters do not read and rarely 
travel, unless like so many good Iowans they end their days in 
southern California. Their life is completely domestic and rural. 
Thus, although Miss Suckow’s books lack conscious satire, in their 
presentation of a drab and spiritless existence they draw up an in- 
dictment of provinciality almost as scathing as Sinclair Lewis’ in 
his more outspoken Main Street. 

But Ruth Suckow is by no means the only articulate lowan in the 
field of the novel. Paul Corey has recently published a trilogy deal- 
ing with the widow Mantz and her four children and their persist- 
ent struggle to free their farm from debt. Three Miles Square (1939) 
narrates the successful fight of the oldest son, Andrew Mantz. With 
intelligent tenacity he improves the farm, makes necessary improve- 
ments, increases the stock, and wins the respect of his neighbors. 
Although members of the Mantz family are the protagonists, Corey, 
by means of what might be called a lateral technique, introduces 
various other characters through whom the reader perceives the cen- 
tral figures. Covering the half-dozen years before America entered 
the first World War, Three Miles Square gives an interesting pan- 
oramic view of the Iowa countryside at a time when the farmer was 
becoming excited over Henry Ford’s new method of locomotion and 
when it was necessary to join a meat ring to be assured of fresh meat 
during the summer. In The Road Returns (1940), Corey follows the 
fortunes of the Mantz children, emphasizing in various ways the 
desire of each to escape from the farm, one through professional 
training in architecture, one through an aptitude for machinery, and 
one through a college education and a white-collar job. The signifi- 
cance of County Seat (1941) lies chiefly in the fact that the depres- 
sion has convinced the youngest boy, Otto, that his place is not 
behind a desk but on the seat of a plow. Corey’s style is simple and 
accurate, his realism earthy, and if neither his plot nor his character- 
ization is brilliant, the reader nevertheless feels the honesty and 
forthrightness of the treatment. As a reviewer in the New York 
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Times remarked of County Seat, “The novel achieves distinction 
through virtue of its accent on mediocrity.” ° 

Phil Stong has also used the Iowa background, the best-known 
of his several stories probably being State Fair (1932). His decision 
to present with enthusiasm so characteristic a Middle Western insti- 
tution as a state fair and to choose for his hero a prize-winning hog 
was gratifyingly successful, and his book is obviously free from the 
obsessions and neuroses which warp many a farm novel. The same 
spirit is detectable in Paul Engle’s Always the Land (1941), which 
expresses faith in human beings and in modern scientific farming. 
Engle, better known as a poet than as a novelist, delineates a family 
interested in breeding fine horses and sketches with vigor and deft- 
ness the place of the county fair in the farmer’s life. 

Other Middle Western states have likewise produced farm novels 
of competence. Herbert Krause’s Wind without Rain (1939) treats 
of a German community in western Minnesota and of a family re- 
sembling somewhat the Gares of Wild Geese, bred to hard work, 
deprived of relaxations and independence, tyrannized over by an ob- 
durate father. The result too is similar: the children rebel. Krause’s 
book is somber and overwritten, but many of the scenes are remark- 
ably effective. The author himself grew up in Otter Tail County in 
a locality blind to the impingement of the outside world, so that the 
mores and social life of the foreign settlers lingered with a corrosive 
effect. The hatred of the younger generation for the farm, Krause 
clearly attributes to the deprivations endured in youth. 

Since Hamlin Garland introduced the Dakota prairies to fiction, 
several writers have chosen that locale. Rose Wilder Lane in two 
novels has striven to present the combined rancher-farmer battling 
to make a living on marginal land. In Let the Hurricane Roar 
(1933) and Free Land (1938), she reveals sympathetically the 
struggle to exist on semiarid soil in a country harried by wind and 
drought and cyclonic storms. Free Land centers on the attempt of 
a young couple to homestead north of Yankton. They only half suc- 
ceed. As David Beaton remarks to his father, “I’ve been on this 


* Rose Feld, in the New York Times Book Review, September 7, 1941, p. 7. 
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claim five years come August, and today it’s not worth a hoot in 
Hades. I started with as good as fifteen hundred dollars and I put 
five years work on top of that and sunk it. I couldn’t sell out today, 
every jot and tittle I own, and pay over half what I owe. But it’s a 
good country. I'll be right here, father, when this farm’s worth 
something.” *® The significant thing is that Beaton remains. Various 
afflictions have not crushed him. Free Land, superficial and badly 
written as it is, is almost a history of the work facing every pioneer 
Westerner: breaking the land, building a soddy, digging a well, car- 
ing for horses and a cow (and occasionally for oxen), reaping and 
harrowing and threshing. The characters are incompletely realized, 
but the background is authentic. 

In another story of Dakota, Horace Kramer’s Marginal Land 
(1939), the protagonist is equally certain that life can succeed despite 
adversity and ill fortune. Stephen Randall, facing death in Chicago 
from consumption, returns to his father’s ranch and begins anew as 
a stockman. For a time he is tempted to convert his ranch into a 
wheat field, but successive droughts persuade him that nature never 
intended marginal land to grow grain. The story ends with Randall 
a prosperous breeder of stock selling horses to the Allies. Marginal 
Land is not merely a chronicle of slow achievement. There are ample 
details of western life: battles against drought and blizzards and 
prairie fires, the replacement of sod houses with frame dwellings, at- 
tempts to raise flax and beans and raspberries, visits to the market 
town, social gatherings such as a Fourth of July celebration or a 
barn dance. In most of this activity, Randall is central. But his physi- 
cal struggle is the complement of his spiritual struggle against the 
environment, a struggle complicated by his Chicago-bred wife’s utter 
refusal to co-operate or indeed to live with him in his ranch home. 
In this novel the author with considerable less effect dealt with the 
same theme which R6lvaag handled so brilliantly in Giants in the 
Earth. The motives in settling on the prairies are different, but 
the problems are similar. 

An equally interesting treatment of the cattle country is Mari 


* Rose Wilder Lane, Free Land, 330 (New York, 1938). 
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Sandoz’ Slogum House (1937), a strongly flavored novel of the Ne- 
braska range in which the attention focuses on stock raising rather 
than on agriculture. The Slogum family is vicious and is led by a 
memorable fury, Gulla Slogum, victor in many a cattle feud by un- 
scrupulous methods. Miss Sandoz’ intention in this rather unre- 
strained story was apparently to give a dramatic account of the range 
before law and order were completely established. Her intimate 
knowledge of irrigation, dry-land farming, riparian rights, and cattle 
raising sometimes swamps the story. But one does not forget the 
predatory matriarch who lets nothing balk her.”’ 

Thus, within the last fifty years and especially within this century, 
the farm has become a recognized precinct of American fiction. 
Curiously enough, it was not until the census statisticians began to 
denominate the country as more urban than rural that novelists be- 
gan to write persuasively and interestingly about the farm. People 
revolted physically against a rural life only to recreate it artistically. 
But today agriculture and the farmer are common themes for our 
artists. It is peculiarly fitting that the Mississippi Valley, the great 
productive center of the nation, should have produced the most sat- 
isfying rural novels. Ellen Glasgow has written beautifully of agrar- 
ian Virginia, Erskine Caldwell achieved a succés @ scandale with his 
picture of Georgia in Tobacco Road (1932), and John Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath (1939) is essentially an agricultural novel with the 
scene shifting from Oklahoma to California, yet in bulk our best 
farm novels from the beginning to the present have come from the 
Middle West. 

What might be said of the quality of these novels? The fact that 
one remembers only characters like Alexandra Bergson and Beret 
and Gulla Slogum suggests one generalization: our farm novelists 
on the whole have not succeeded in individualizing their people. 
Fresh characterization is the crying need not only of drama but of 
fiction. Yet very few of the novels already discussed contain portraits 
instinct with life. Two or three names and faces stand out; the rest 

“In Old Jules (Boston, 1935), which is excluded from discussion here because it is 


not strictly fiction, Miss Sandoz has sketched life in the Niobrara Valley in western 
Nebraska with remarkable power. 
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are puppets on whom certain narrative strands are hung. Their me- 
diocrity quickly consigns them to oblivion. Secondly, the reader 
observes that most of the novelists bring to their field only the 
meagerest technical equipment. The style is usually competent, sel- 
dom either salient or rich. It is accurate, simple, direct, but often 
stereotyped and impoverished. In similar fashion the technique of 
the narrative is bare and unoriginal, and many of the plots lack 
intensity. Good storytellers are rare among these novelists of rural 
lite. Only exceptional writers like Rélvaag and Miss Cather escape 
this arraignment. Finally, one is convinced that as a result of the 
slow evolution of farm novels, the authors have learned to present 
their backgrounds with fidelity and completeness. There is no longer 
vagueness, uncertainty; instead one sometimes feels that the pen- 
dulum has reversed too far and that there is a superfluity of detail. 
The spareness of Miss Cather’s later books might well instruct less 
competent artists, 

Eventually a great farm novel is bound to appear (unless one is 
willing to accept Giants in the Earth as the desideratum), a novel as 
tremendous as Mody Dick, as lucid and poignant as The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, as human and real and galvanic as Huckleberry Finn, 
For man, despite refinements and adjustments, remains a creature of 
earth, and no human being is closer to the elements, to nature, than 
the farmer. And when that book appears it will be the natural and 
logical culmination of a long series of rural fictions. 








With Cass in the Northwest in 1820 
Edited by Ralph H. Brown 


On Novemaer 18, 1819, Governor Lewis Cass of Michigan Territory 
placed before John C. Calhoun, secretary of war, his long-considered 
plans for an exploration of the interior Northwest. “It has occurred 
to me,” he said in preface, “that a tour through that country, with 
a view to examine the production of its animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral kingdoms, to explore its facilities for water communication, to 
delineate its natural objects, and to ascertain its present and future 
probable value, would not be uninteresting in itself, nor useless to 
the Government.” * 

This would seem to constitute a full program for a summer’s ex- 
pedition, but several “political objects,” more definitely Cassian, also 
are listed. These include a personal inspection of the Indian tribes, 
the extinction of Indian land titles at many strategic sites, an exami- 
nation of the copper deposit on the Ontonagon River, an inquiry 
into the attitude of the Indians at Chicago respecting the removal 
of the Six Nations to that area, a survey of the state of the British fur 
trade in the more remote districts, and instructions to the Indians of 
the views of the United States relative to their intercourse with the 
British at Malden and elsewhere. 

Believing that the border Indians, especially the Chippewa, should 
be ruled with a firm hand, Cass proposed to announce to them in un- 
mistakable terms that their visits to British posts “must be discon- 
tinued.” The time had come, he said in effect, to exhibit to the 
Northwestern Indians the power and beneficence of the federal gov- 
ernment. “I think it very important,” writes Cass, who was experi- 
enced in Indian affairs, “to carry the flag of the United States into 


* Lewis Cass to John C. Calhoun, November 18, 1819, in American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, 2:318. The exploration of the headwaters of the Mississippi was not 
officially referred to, although the Cass journalists included this in their lists of objectives. 
The examination of the copper deposit at Ontonagon is listed as a “political objective,” 
presumably because of the government’s interest in copper for use in building ships. 
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those remote regions, where it has never been borne by any person in 
a public station.” If economy must be thought of, one canoe, piloted 
by French boatmen, would be adequate, but if the government 
wished some display of power, an additional canoe, “manned with 
active soldiers, and commanded by an intelligent officer,” was highly 
to be recommended. Allegiance of the aborigines could also be 
maintained or won over by the distribution of presents. For this, 
funds would be required, but not in staggering amounts. In fact, it 
was estimated that the whole tour could be financed for less than 
fifteen hundred dollars, to be diverted from the usual sum appro- 
priated for Indian expenditures. 

As Calhoun read toward the end of the letter, the full scope of 
the expedition was gradually revealed. Would it not be desirable to 
assign to the party an officer from the corps of engineers, one capable 
of taking astronomical positions and of constructing a correct map? 
Furthermore, “some person acquainted with zoology, botany, and 
mineralogy” would contribute greatly to the geographical objectives 
of the party. Cass closed his long letter by saying that he would 
like an early reply, “as it will be necessary to prepare a canoe dur- 
ing the winter ... should you think it proper to approve the 
plan.” * 

For several weeks, Cass awaited an answer, or at least an intima- 
tion of the secretary’s attitude. In the hope of speeding a decision, 
Cass requested that William Woodbridge, Michigan’s territorial dele- 
gate in Washington, act in his behalf. As early as mid-December 
a correspondent urged that if Calhoun approved of the expedition 
“it would be peculiarly desirable to Gov. Cass to be advised of such 
fact as early as possible. The materials of which the Bark canoes of 
the Lake Country are made, can be procured only by sending a great 
distance to Indians remote from Detroit, and the apprehension is lest 
they should not be purchased in time for the next season.” * When 


? Cass to Calhoun, November 18, 1819, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
2:319. 

*From an unsigned letter to Calhoun, dated December 13, 1819, and probably 
written by William Woodbridge, in the Department of War, Letters Received, National 
Archives, Washington. The Minnesota Historical Society has microfilm copies of all 
letters and other items from the National Archives cited herein. See also, Cass to Cal- 
houn, November 18, 1819, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 2:319. 
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Cass learned that his “political objects” had not found favor with 
the secretary of war, he again sought Woodbridge’s intervention. “I 
am peculiarly solicitous,” he informed the delegate, “that directions 
be given for the extinction of the land titles at the places stated in 
my letter to Mr. Calhoun. These were 1. In the vicinity of the Straits 
of St. Marys, 2. At the bed of copper ore on Lake Superior, 3. At 
Prairie du Chien, 4. At Green Bay, 5. Upon the water communica- 
tion between the two latter places. . . . I consider it very necessary 
that the country upon each side of the Fox and Ouisconsin Rivers 
should belong to the United States. At present we are mere tres- 
passers.” * 

The proposed tour was officially sanctioned on January 14, 1820, 
Calhoun expressing personal approval, even enthusiasm, for its geo- 
graphical objectives. He suggested in addition that “Should your re- 
connaissance extend to the western extremity of Lake Superior, you 
will ascertain the practicability of a communication between the Bad 
or Burntwood [ Brule] river and the Copper or St. Croix and the fa- 
cility they present for a communication with our post on the St. 
Peter’s | Minnesota]. The Montreal rivers will also claim your 
attention, with a view to establishing through them a communication 
between Green Bay and the west end of Lake Superior.” However, 
Cass was not to engage in treaty making except as prescribed in a 
letter of April 5 by which he was authorized to negotiate for a mili- 
tary site, not exceeding ten miles square, at the Sault de Ste. Marie. 
Finally, the expedition was approved, provided it could “be made 
out of the sum allotted to your superintendency of Indian affairs, 
adding thereto one thousand dollars for that special purpose.” * 

The personnel of the expedition was to include, according to Cal- 
houn’s original plan, “some officers of the topographical engineers” 


*Cass to Woodbridge, January 29, 1820, Woodbridge Papers, Burton Historical 
Collection, Detroit Public Library. 

* Calhoun to Cass, January 14, April 5, 1820, in American State Papers, Indian Aj- 
fairs, 2:319, 320. The post to which Calhoun refers is Fort St. Anthony, now Fort Snell- 
ing, which was established at the junction of the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers in the 
summer of 1819. The Cass expedition cost exactly $6,318.02; Dr. M. M. Quaife suggests 
that the “results accomplished were in inverse proportion to this insignificant item.” Sec 
“From Detroit to the Mississippi in 1820,” in Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, 6:60 
(March, 1930). 
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and “a person acquainted with zoology, and botany, and miner- 
alogy.” Many likely candidates were approached by both Cass and 
Calhoun before the staff was finally complete. Economy dictated that 
members should receive no more than a dollar and a half a day, a 
stipend which many competent scientists considered to be inade- 
quate. For example, Cass first proposed Andrew G. Whitney, “a 
respectable and intelligent lawyer of this place,” as observer in zo- 
ology and mineralogy. The secretary of war gave his approval to this 
nominee, although Whitney, whose knowledge touched broadly 
upon many fields, questioned his own fitness. “I shall endeavour to 
pick up a little knowledge,” he wrote, perhaps with undue modesty, 
in January, “more than I now have of Botany, Mineralogy, etc., to 
make my observations more useful”; but later he said, “If 1 should 
not go, it will be no loss. My going still depends on the quantum of 
pay.” Whitney finally did not join the party, but aided it neverthe- 
less by buying some of the equipment and interviewing candidates 
while he was traveling in the East. Many condemned the govern- 
ment’s penny-wise policy; a professor of mathematics, for example, 
urged that by all means the party should include a “first rate astron- 
omer, geologist, and mineralogist,” and should be equipped with at 
least two astronomical theodolites.® 

Calhoun made two principal appointments: Captain David B. 
Douglass and Henry R. Schoolcraft. Douglass, then on the West 
Point faculty, was appointed primarily to fill the post of topographer. 
He was informed that “The astronomical and topographical obser- 
vations will of course be made by you, and the departments of zo- 
ology and botany will require as much of your attention as you may 
be able to bestow upon them.” Douglass finally accepted the assign- 
ment following a lengthy period of consideration during which he 
wrote to an acquaintance of his concern that acceptance “would have 
laid me constructively under the obligation to resign even though 
the expedition (of which at the time I was not so well informed) 


* Calhoun to Cass, January 14, April 5, 1820, in American State Papers, Indian Af- 
fairs, 2:320; A. G. Whitney to Woodbridge, January 28, March 7, 1820, Woodbridge 
Papers; Cass to David B. Douglass, March 17, 1820, Cass Papers, Burton Historical 
Collection. 
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failed to hold out advantages sufficient to justify such a step.” * Cal- 
houn introduced Schoolcraft to Cass as “a gentleman of science and 
observation, and particularly skilled in mineralogy [who] has ap- 
plied to me to be permitted to accompany you on your exploring 
tour. . . . I have directed him to report to you for that duty, under 
the belief that he will be highly useful to you, as well as serviceable 
to the Government and to the promotion of science.” * 

Perhaps Calhoun knew something of Schoolcraft’s literary ambi- 
tions, which had already been displayed in the publication of one 
book and the writing of a number of magazines distributed in man- 
uscript form. Calhoun doubtless surmised that the expedition would 
gain some publicity as a result of the appointment. In this instance, 
Schoolcraft proved to be more than prompt, for the Detroit Gazette 
of February 9, 1821, announced that “We are happy to learn that an 
account of this interesting tour may be expected from the pen of this 
gentleman, for it is believed that few persons are more competent to 
the task. His view of the Lead Mines in Missouri, has shewn that in 
all the essential requisites of an observer and an author, he will ere 
long claim a distinguished station among the literary men of our 
country. . . . We learn that Mr. Schoolcraft’s book will be printed 
in Albany, N. Y. and that it will be completed in March or April.” ® 

The wide coverage and popularity of the Schoolcraft narrative 
may have forestalled the completion of a geographical work by 
Douglass. Even after Schoolcraft’s book had been on the market for 
some weeks, Douglass was writing from West Point saying, “The 
Sec’y of War has just communicated his approbation to a plan 
lately furnished by me upon an understanding with Gov’r Cass and 


* Douglass to Woodbridge, February 10, 1820, Woodbridge Papers; Cass to Douglass, 
March 17, 1820, Cass Papers. 

*Calhoun to Cass, February 25, 1820, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
2:320. 

* Schoolcraft’s Narrative Journal of Travels through the Northwestern Regions of 
the United States . . . to the Sources of the Mississippi River was published at Albany 
in 1821. Two years after his expedition of 1832, which resulted in the discovery of 
Lake Itasca, Schoolcraft issued a new journal, and in 1855 his Summary Narrative, 
which combines accounts of both expeditions, appeared at Philadelphia. The Minnesota 
Historical Society has a photostatic copy of the file of the Detroit Gazette that is owned 
by the Burton Historical Collection. 
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Mr. Schoolcraft for the publication of the geographical and other 
scientific results of our last summer’s expedition.” The projected vol- 
ume was to be of wide scope, apparently, for, wrote Douglass, 
“Agreeably to this plan, besides a map, a memoir Geographical, De- 
scriptive and peradventure Philosophical on the country generally 
embraced by our observations will fall to my share in the execution 
of it.” Cass wrote approvingly of the prospective Douglass report, 
saying “The progress of our geographical knowledge has not kept 
pace with the extension of our Territory, nor with the enterprize of 
our traders. But I trust that the accurate observations of Capt. Doug- 
lass will render a resort to the old French maps for information re- 
specting our own Country entirely unnecessary.” *® Possibly Douglass 
was glad to be freed from the necessity of completing so stupendous 
a task. Had Cass lived to see all the printed matter which originated 
in his tour, however, he would probably have been satisfied. Newton 
H. Winchell attributes to this source fifteen scientific papers by 
members of the party or by others to whom botanical and geologi- 
cal collections had been sent." 

Cass appointed the other men who assembled in Detroit late in 
May for the great adventure. He informed Calhoun that he planned 
to take Dr. Alexander Wolcott, “Indian Agent at Chicago with the 
expedition: I do this,” Cass explained, “because he is a scientific man 
and a skilful Physician, and we are therefore not under the necessity 
of engaging a person for the latter object. The information to be de- 
rived from the tour will be useful to him in his future communica- 
tions with the Indians.” ** James D. Doty, official journalist, prepared 
at least two reports. Extracts from one, written in the form of a let- 


* Douglass to Augustus B. Woodward, August 14, 1821, Woodward Papers, Burton 
Historical Collection; Cass to Calhoun, September 27, 1820, Department of War, Letters 
Received, National Archives. 

™ See N. H. Winchell, in The Geology of Minnesota, 1:32 n. (Geological and Natural 
History Survey of Minnesota, Final Report — Minneapolis, 1884). Among the authors 
of papers listed are Samuel L. Mitchill, John Torrey, D. H. Barnes, and Isaac Lea. A 
letter that accompanied a keg of minerals sent to Dr. Daniel Drake of Cincinnati indi- 
cates that Schoolcraft carefully selected and labeled the specimens. See Cass to Drake, 
March 11, 1821, Cass Papers, Chicago Historical Society. 

— to Calhoun, March 23, 1821, Department of War, Letters Received, National 
Archives. 
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ter to Governor Cass, were first published by Jedidiah Morse, who 
also made a tour of the upper Great Lakes country during the sum- 
mer of 1820 under the authority of Calhoun. A more complete 
version of this report was later edited by Lyman C. Draper and 
published under the title of “Northern Wisconsin in 1820.” The 
other Doty report, primarily a narrative, was edited by Reuben G. 
Thwaites and may be known briefly as the “Official Journal.” This 
report ends abruptly, for no assigned reason, with the arrival of the 
party at Prairie du Chien on the return journey. An anonymous ac- 
count which bears many resemblances to these reports appeared in 
five installments in the Detroit Gazette. The inference that the news- 
paper story derives from Doty is inescapable. Cass’s own report to 
Calhoun was not intended for publication, though in it he promised 
later to submit a more complete statement which apparently never 
was written,’* 

Cass was also responsible for the appointment of Charles Chris- 
topher Trowbridge, whose journal of the expedition is herewith 
reproduced in full. This youth of twenty had been a resident of De- 
troit for only a year before the organization of the Cass party. When 
asked by his employer, Major Thomas Rowland, if he would like to 
accompany the expedition, the young man replied with emphasis that 
“he would rather black boots than miss it.” Following the tour, Trow- 
bridge returned to Detroit where, in 1826, he married Catherine 
Whipple Sibley, eldest daughter of Judge Solomon Sibley, a family 
connection which may have led to later visits to the Minnesota area. 
At least there is some indirect evidence that Trowbridge visited his 
brother-in-law, Henry H. Sibley, at Mendota in 1843. Bishop Jackson 
Kemper, who traveled by boat to Fort Snelling in the summer of 


** Extracts from Doty’s letter are included in Jedidiah Morse, Report to the Secretary 
of War of the United States on Indian Affairs, 55; Appendix, 31-41 (New Haven, 
1822). For Doty’s “Northern Wisconsin in 1820" and his “Official Journal,”” see Wis- 
consin Historical Collections, 7:195-206, 13:163-219. The anonymous account is in 
the Detroit Gazette for November 24, and December 8 and 29, 1820, and January 12 
and 19, 1821; news items announcing the departure and return of the expedition appear 
in the issues for May 26 and September 15, 1820. Cass’s original report of thirteen pages, 
in the form of a letter to Calhoun, dated October 21, 1820, is among the papers of the 
office of Indian affairs, in the National Archives; it is published in Schoolcraft’s Sum- 
mary Narrative, 280-284. 
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1843, referred to “C. C. Trowbridge, an assessor on board,” and 
stated his relationship to Sibley.’* 

Trowbridge was serving a kind of apprenticeship in his 1820 
journey, for on that occasion he began a study of French-Canadian 
and Indian dialects which fitted him for a post in the Michigan su- 
perintendency of Indian affairs. While thus employed, he prepared 
several documents relating to Indian traditions and cultures, two of 
which have been published recently. Some of his valuable records 
were loaned to Francis Parkman during the preparation of that 
famous author’s Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1864 Trowbridge depos- 
ited many of his manuscripts in public institutions in Detroit. He 
evidently enjoyed writing, but, unlike Schoolcraft, was not eager to 
publish. Exemplifying the essential modesty of this scholar who 
wrote much but published little is his brief list of titles.*® 

It appears probable that Trowbridge’s journal of the Cass expedi- 
tion was written in Detroit from more copious notes recorded in the 
field. This surmise derives in part from the consistent legibility of 
the handwriting and the similarity of the ink used throughout. The 
volume does not seem to have suffered the vicissitudes which might 
be expected during a lengthy canoe voyage. Furthermore, in 1868, 
on the one occasion when Trowbridge is known to have quoted 
from his notes, the statement differs in wording and length from 
the corresponding portion of the journal.’* The narrative contains 

“James V. Campbell, “Biographical Sketch of Charles C. Trowbridge,” in Michi- 
gan Pioneer Collections, 6:478—491; Grace Lee Nute, ed., “Bishop Jackson Kemper's 
Visit to Minnesota in 1843,” ante, 7:269n. Additional biographical information has been 
derived from M. M. Quaife’s “Manuscript Briefs,” in the Burton Historical Collection. 

* Trowbridge’s Meearmecar Traditions and his Shawnee Traditions have been pub- 
lished recently by the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michigan as 
numbers 7 and 9g of its Occasional Contributions (Ann Arbor, 1938, 1939). The former 
volume has been edited by Vernon Kinietz; the latter, by Mr. Kinietz in collaboration 
with Erminie W. Voegelin. Perhaps the most comprehensive publication issued by 
Trowbridge during his lifetime is his “Detroit, Past and Present,” in Michigan Pioneer 
Collections, 1:371—385. He is the author also of a letter on “Gen. Cass at St. Marie in 
1820" and of a “Note on Eleazer Williams,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
5:413-416, 7:413; and of a letter on the life of Robert Stuart, a “History of the Episco- 
pal Church in Michigan,” a letter of September 5, 1878, on the history of Allegan, and 
accounts of “The First Saw-mill in Detroit,” and of “Detroit in 1819,” in Michigan 
Pioneer Collections, 3:53-56, 213-221, 4:173-176, 410, 471-479. 

Compare Trowbridge’s letter in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 5:413-416, 


with his entry for June 16. In the letter, Trowbridge states that “my journal of the 
events is now before me.” 
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some additions and corrections, minor changes which could have 
been entered over a lengthy period, for Trowbridge lived to a ven- 
erable age, in fact, he outlived all other members of the expedition. 
The journal remains essentially the writing of a youth who had 
grown to manhood in Albany and then was plunged into the raw 
Northwest frontier in 1820. Through a hundred and fifty pages, the 
youthful traveler hews closely to his self-appointed task of recorder 
of facts, incidents, and personal observations. His record, at least, 
helpfully supplements and clarifies the accounts of the Cass expedi- 
tion previously published. 

The pocket-size journal, written in an admirable hand, is now 
owned by Mrs. Thomas B. Byrd of Boyce, Virginia, a member of 
the Trowbridge family. Through her courtesy and the co-operation 
of Mr. Frank B. Hubachek of Chicago, Dr. Grace Lee Nute of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, Dr. Randolph G. Adams of the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library in the University of Michigan, and Mr. 
Edward R. Wright, Mr. Cleveland Thurber, and Mr. Ferris D. 
Stone of Detroit, the journal was made available to the present 
writer. Dr. Milo M. Quaife, secretary of the Burton Historical Col- 
lection in the Detroit Public Library, has furnished by interview and 
letter much valuable material necessary to the annotation of the nar- 
rative. Extracts from a typewritten copy of the journal made many 
years ago by Clarence M. Burton for the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion have been quoted in one of its publications."* 


7M. M. Quaife, “From Detroit to the Mississippi in 1820,” in Burton Historical 
Collection Leaflet, 6:49-64 (March, 1930). A film copy of the original journal is owned 
by the Minnesota Historical Society, which received it from the writer. It is accompanied 
by a copy of an unsigned booklet of rough sketch maps and notations made in pencil, 
which was found by Mr. Vernon Kinietz among the Trowbridge Papers, in the Burton 
Historical Collection. Internal evidences suggest that the booklet, which is the same 
size as the journal, contains field sketches made by Trowbridge as a method of keeping 
notes. The copying of the Trowbridge journal on filmslides and a trip which included 
among its purposes the inspection of the manuscript by the present writer were financed 
in part by funds granted by the graduate school of the University of Minnesota. 
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THE JOURNAL OF CHARLES C. TROWBRIDGE, 
May 24-SEPTEMBER 13, 1820°° 


THE EXPEDITION fitted out by Gover[n]ment, under the direction of his 
Excellency Lewis Cass, Governor of the Territory of Michigan, for the 
purpose of exploring the country north and west of Lake Superior, and 
the practicable communications between that Lake, and the Mississip| p |i 
River, left the City of Detroit, on the twenty fourth day of May 1820 at 
4 p-m, in three bark canoes. These canoes were about five fathoms in 
length and one fathom in breadth, and being sufficiently strong to with- 
stand the violence of the waves, were capable of carrying about two tons 
burthen, besides the men and their personal baggage. The Governors 
suite was composed of eight, viz, Capt. David B. Douglass of the Corps 
of Engineers, Henry R Schoolcraft Esq a mineralogist, Alexander Wool- 
cott, Physician, Lieut A[e]neas Mackay, of the corps of artillery, Robert 
A Forsyth Esq private Secretary, James Duane Doty Esq, journalist, 
A[lexander] R Chase and myself in the capacity of assistants to Cap" 
Douglass. We had twelve french voyageurs well acquainted with this 
mode of travelling, Eleven Soldiers, most of them frenchmen, selected 
by the Governor on account of their capacity to endure fatigue, Nine In- 
dians of the Ottowa and Chippeway nations, and Two Interpreters, mak- 
ing our party to consist in all of forty three persons, a number sufficiently 
strong to repel any attacks which we might expect from the savages among 
whom we intended to travel.'® 

** The original form of the Trowbridge manuscript has been closely followed. The 
diarist’s paragraphing, spelling, and capitalization are reproduced throughout, and his 
punctuation has been followed except in cases where he used dashes or colons at the 
ends of sentences. In the interest of clearness, such punctuation marks have been re- 
placed by periods. Words or passages that Trowbridge crossed out have been omitted 
unless they contain significant information not otherwise included, in which case they 
are enclosed in brackets and followed by footnotes explaining that the author intended 
to omit them. 

” Of this group, only Cass and Schoolcraft again engaged in exploration. Upon re- 
turning from the expedition, Douglass became professor of mathematics at West Point 
and later was president of Kenyon College. Doty was destined to serve as governor of 
two territories, Wisconsin and Utah. For sketches of these men, as well as of Cass and 
Schoolcraft, see the Dictionary of American Biography, 3:562-564, 5:390, 405, 16:456. 
Forsyth, who had the rank of major in 1820, continued his military career. Lieutenant 
Mackay, who had command of the soldiers of the expedition, also remained in the army 
and served with distinction in the Mexican War. Dr. Wolcott was Indian agent at Chi- 
cago until his death in 1829. Alexander Ralston Chase, a brother of Salmon P. Chase, 
became a merchant in southern Ohio. The interpreters were James Ryley and Joseph 
Parks. The entourage, according to Schoolcraft’s Narrative Journal, 78, included “ten 
Canadian voyageurs, — seven U. S. soldiers, — ten Indians of the Ottaway and Shawnee 
tribes, an interpreter and a guide, making thirty-seven persons exclusive of myself.” 
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We were escorted to Grosse Pointé, a distance of ten miles above De- 
troit, and at the head of Detroit River, by the citizens, in carriages and 
on horseback,*° and here we were obliged to remain in consequence of 
violent adverse winds until Friday the 26" at noon, when we ventured 
to cross Lake St Clair, although the wind had not yet entirely subsided; 
indeed the waves ran so high that our canoes were sometimes almost 
filled with water, but by keeping a man at work constantly to throw out, 
we succeeded in making Lautons Island, about four miles from the 
mouth of the River St Clair, by nine in the evening: On this island are 
some handsome farms, cultivated by scotch peasants, by whom we were 
treated with much hospitality, in part owing perhaps to our wearing 
Plaided cloaks, which the good old Lady said, gave us a very friendly 
appearance.** 

There are a great many mouths to this River but only one ship chan- 
nel, though there is a resemblance between them: I belife]ve there is no 
difficulty however in finding the correct one. 

Saturday 27" May. This morning at 7 we left our friends of the 
island, not without many prayers for our safety and much caution for 
our health, & we proceeded up the river, occasionally assisted by a 
breese, at the rate of four miles an hour, against a current which for 
most of the distance is extremely rapid. At 5 oclock p.m. we arrived at 
Fort Gratiot and landed amidst the roar of cannon, which contrasted 
with the animated songs of our frenchman had a pleasing effect. The 
River S‘ Clair is forty miles in length, generally half a mile in width, 
and extremely regular in its course. The lands are rich and its banks are 
rendered beautifully picturesque by the many handsome settlements, 

” The ceremonies attending the departure of the expedition are described as follows 
in the Detroit Gazette for May 26, 1820: ““The canoes (three in number) are propelled 
by twenty-six men with paddles, of whom ten are Indians of the Chippewa nation, ten 
voyageurs, or Frenchmen accustomed to the Indian trade, and six U. S. soldiers. A 
handsome U. S. flag is placed in the stern of each canoe. . . . The departure of the 
expedition afforded a pleasing, and, to the strangers of this place, a novel spectacle. The 
canoes were propelled against a strong wind and current with astonishing rapidity; the 
vovageurs regulating the strokes of their paddles by one of their animated row-songs, 
and the Indians encouraging each other by shouts of exultation. On leaving the shore 
considerable exertion was made by the voyageurs and Indians in order to take the lead, 
and a handsome boat race was witnessed, in which the Indians displayed their superior 
skill, and soon left the other canoes far behind.” 

* The island doubtless was Laughton’s Island, which was also known as Stromness. 
In a letter to the writer, dated November 19, 1941, Dr. M. M. Quaife of the Burton 
Historical Collection, Detroit, expressed the opinion that the Scotch settlers referred 


to were some of the refugees from Lord Selkirk’s Baldoon settlement, which lay im- 
mediately across the channel from the island. 
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chiefly made by french people, who if they can have nothing more will 
build good houses and cultivate fine gardens. There are two principal 
islands in this River besides Lautons, vis, Hursons & Elk islands; the 
former is the largest, affords fine farms and is thickly settled.** 

Fort Gratiot is situated on a handsome eminence, commanding the 
entrance to Lake Huron as well as the Lake itself for some distance, and 
also the country for miles around. There is at present a very small force 
stationed here, and that is to be removed before our return, to the upper 
posts, as there is at present no necessity for their remaining to guard 
the Country, and above they may be usefully employed in constructing 
fortifications, &c. 

Two Rivers of considerable sise empty their waters into River S' 
Clair, Belle Riviere or Handsome River, and Black River. 

Sunday 28" May. At eight a. m. We parted with our friends Maj" 
| Alexander] Cummings and Lieut Hunt.** 

We found the appearance of the Lake and its borders to day much as 
they had been represented to us, the timber heavy, the soil apparently 
strong, though the land is generally Low, and we landed and encamped 
on a Sandy Beach near Long Point, having made to day 33 miles, ac- 
cording to our Voyageurs’ estimation. 

Monday 29th May. Embarked at 6 oclock a.m. and proceeded on 
with much ease and pleasantness for 30 miles when a violent wind arose 
and we were obliged much against our wish to put ashore on a very 
rocky point, where with the greatest difficulty we succeeded in getting 
our canoes ashore uninjured; in fact the construction of these vessels, so 
frail yet so generally and so wisely used for the purposes of navigation on 
the Rivers of this Country, is such, that without the most extreme cau- 
tion, the traveller is every hour in danger of losing his canoe, baggage 
and perhaps his life; for the Bark of which they are constructed is not 
more than 1/16 of an inch in thickness, and this is stretched over and 
then sewed to Beams or knees which are not more than *% to 4 inch 

* The first-named is probably Harsen's Island. Dr. Quaife, in his letter of November 
19, 1941, infers that Elk Island is Isle aux Cerfs. 

* At this point in the journal Trowbridge crossed out six and a half lines; they are 
illegible in the film copy. The officers referred to were stationed at Fort Gratiot, in 
command of sixty men. “The present Fort,” says Schoolcraft, in his Narrative Journal, 
81, “is understood to have been built about the close of the late war, (1814)."’ He notes 
that “at a very early period the Coureurs du Bois, had erected a Fort at this spot at their 
own expense. — This was afterwards occupied by the French Government, under the 


name of Fort St. Joseph, and finally abandoned and burnt by the commandant, La 
Hontan, on the 27th August, 1688.” 
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thick; between these knees (which are placed very close to each other) 
and the bark, are thin pieces of cedar wood, of the thickness of a quarter 
of an inch and length of ten to twelve feet, and arranged in such a 
manner as to join the edges, whereby the bark on the outside is pre- 
vented from yielding to trifling pressures. 

But the greatest strength of a canoe of this kind is in the gunwale 
(which is made of strong tough wood and well bound with watape) and 
the stiffening poles which are laid in the bottom of the vessel to support 
the lading, and prevent it from breaking in the waves. So that a canoe 
is equally strong and safe, whether laden or empty, provided it is not 
too heavily laden.** This afternoon we met five canoes loaded with In- 
dians who were on their way to their hunting grounds. They looked 
comfortable & happy, and no doubt each one of them who is possessed 
of a canoe, a gun, a dog and (last because they respect them least) a 
wife, feels himself a man of as much consequence as the greatest Poten- 
tate in Europe. 

On this Rocky point we were obliged to remain, very much to our 
mortification, until Thursday the 1st day of June, when although the 
wind had not subsided altogether, we were so disgusted with our con- 
fined situation that we were glad to put to sea and try our fortune. 

Thursday ist June. But we only proceeded to the next point, three 
miles distant when we were obliged to land again and stay until 3 in the 
afternoon. Here however we found something to amuse ourselves with, 
as the squirrels were plenty, & the land open and dry. In hunting to day 
one of our indian Hunters shot a very large Bear but did not succeed 
in getting him. 

From this point the distance is eight miles to Black River, a stream 
of 20 yards in width and in certain seasons is said to abound in fish. 
From this River to Point{e] au| x] Barque[s] or Vessel Point (so called 
from the resemblance of the Rocks at the point to a vessel) the distance 
is 15 miles, and for the whole distance the coast is extremely rocky and 
dangerous, but particularly so at the point, from which a reef of sharp 
rocks extends about two miles into the Lake, er rather Bay. This is the 
southern or south eastern point of Saganau Bay. We had a fair wind 

* This description adds a few essential details to that in Schoolcraft’s Narrative 
Journal, 66-70 and plate. Compare also with earlier descriptions in Alexander Macken- 
zie, Voyages from Montreal ... in the Years 1789 and 1793, xxiv-xxvi (London, 
1801), and Douglas S. Robertson, ed., An Englishman in America, 1785, Being the 


Diary of Joseph Hadfield, 108 (Toronto, 1933). Watape is a thong made from the pliant 
boughs and roots of spruce. 
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this afternoon which partly compensated us for our misfortune of the 
morning, and at Sundown we landed in the Bay of Saganau three miles 
from P*t au Barque, having made 23 miles.*° 

Friday June 2nd. At 5 oclock this morning we left our encampment, 
and proceeded up Saganau Bay for Point au Chene | Oak Point]. About 
6 miles from Pt au Barque is La Riviere au Tourte or Pigeon River, 
which is navigable for Boats a few miles and takes its rise in a small 
Lake near P* au Chene, called Me-ke-nau-ko-kau-ning or Turtle Lake, 
which is 5 miles in circumference. 

From Point au Chene (which is 15 miles distant from P* au Barque) 
the distance to the crossing island is 12 miles. The course from the point 
to the island is N.67.w.— it is called by the Voyageurs Mackinaw is- 
land,*® and by the indians Shau-wanagunk, is four miles in circumfer- 
ence, well timbered, and has proved very interesting in the mineralogical 
way, as Mr Schoolcraft procured some elegant specimens of chalcedony 
and flint here. There are two small islands near this between which the 
water is very shallow. 

After remaining on the island a short time to rest the men, we steered 
for the northern point of the Bay, which is called Cranberry point and is 
distant from the island 20 miles.** This is a low Sandy point, destitute in 
a great measure of herbage & affording in other respects little appearance 
of vegetation. 

From this point we continued on ten miles, when we arrived at La 
Riviere au Sable or Sandy River, where we encamped. 

This river is thirty yards wide at its mouth and though its entrance 
is obstructed by a sand bar, it is very deep above; it is navigable for 6 
miles with boats of considerable sise, and to the head waters which are 
about 60 miles from the Lake, with canoes; its waters abound in fish par- 
ticularly sturgeon, of which an abundance was presented to us by the 
natives, who reside here at all seasons of the year in considerable num- 
bers. In consequence of a fair wind for this afternoon, we made to day 
62 miles. 

Saturday June 3rd. On inquiry I learn that Saganau Bay at its mouth 

* Probably the site of present-day Port Austin, Huron County. Pointe aux Barques 
derived its name, according to Doty, in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 13:170, from 
the fancied resemblance of the rocks to the stern of a vessel. 

* The larger of the Charity Islands, in modern nomenclature. 

™ Cranberry Point is identifiable as Tawas Point, east of Tawas City. The mouth of 


the Au Sable River, where the party encamped, is about fifteen canoe miles from Tawas 
Point. 
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is about 55 miles wide, but seldom crossed there on account of the dan- 
ger should a wind rise from any direction.** 

To day we embarked at 6 a m. from Sandy River to Thunder Bay 
the distance is 30 miles and the shore is extremely uninteresting. The 
Bay is 14 miles wide at the mouth and 16 m. deep. We crossed it in one 
hour and forty minutes with a fair wind. 

In a direction N.E. from the northern point of Thunder Bay, and 
about two miles distant from the shore lay three islands called Thunder 
Bay Islands. From Saganau to Thunder Bay the shore is sandy. After 
waiting the arrival of one of the canoes which had remained behind 
through fear, we continued our journey, and at night landed on a point 
12 miles distant from Thunder Bay, called Sho-she-ko-kau-ning or Flat 
Stone Point. On this point Mr. Schoolcraft collected an abundance of 
specimens, chiefly organic remains and many of them of animals now 
extinct. The land from Saganau to this place appears sandy and barren, 
but we are told that it falls into a low swampy country. Opposite to flat- 
stone point and about 2 miles from the shore lays middle Island, so 
called, as is supposed from its being equidistant from P*t au Barque & 
Michilimackinac.*” 

Sunday June 4" This morning we embarked at 6 but before we had 
proceeded two miles, a violent storm arose accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, and we were in consequence of it obliged to stay 2 hours when 
we again put out and continued on the water until sunset, when we 
landed on a point called by the indians Ke-no-sha-kah-ning, or Portage 
Point. Here we were much troubled with the musqu[i]toes, now very 
numerous, and succeeded in getting little sleep on account of their in- 
vasions, for although we were all provided with Bars or Nets, yet we did 
not frouble ourselves to pitch them. The evening was somewhat cold, 
and we found our Buffaloe skins and Blankets very comfortable. 

Monday 5th June. We left Portage Point at 8 am. and in Two 
hours our canoes arrived at She-bah-tah-wah-gog or Presqu’ Isle, we 
having been obliged to walk on account of the wind, which blew ex- 
tremely hard. Here we remained until the wind subsided, which was not 
until 5 p.m. when having carried our goods &c across the portage, a 
distance of only 120 yards, while around, it is about 2 miles, we con- 

* This distance is correct if Saginaw Bay is measured from Au Sable to Pointe aux 
Barques. It is fifteen miles from Point Lookout to Oak Point. 


* Trowbridge’s supposition about Middle Island, still so named, is correct. Flat 
Stone Point is northwest of the present city of Alpena. 
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tinued our course, with the intention to travel all night, but an adverse 
wind arose, and at 11 at night we were glad to get ashore,°° satisfied 
with having made 20 miles from Presqu’ Isle. 

Tuesday 6th June At 20 minutes before 5 we put out tho’ the wind 
had not ceased, and by unremitted exertion we were at 2 o'clock, at the 
foot of Bois Blanc Isle, or White wood Island. This Island is 18 miles in 
length, but as the land is not thought valuable there have as yet been no 
settlements made upon it.*? 

We continued up the west shore of Bois Blanc and before dark ar- 
rived at Mackinac, having made to day against a strong wind 60 miles. 

The Island of Michilimackinac is about nine miles in circumference. 
The town, harbor, and the forts, Mackinac & Holmes, present to the 
traveller a view at once picturesque and sublime. Fort Mackinac is situ- 
ated on the cliffs which completely surrounded the island and render it 
inaccessible to an enemy, is about 120 feet above the water and com- 
pletely overlooks and guards the town and harbor. Fort Holmes, not 
only commands fort Mackinac but the whole island, and is built on a 
circular eminence 150 feet higher than Fort M. The situation of this 
fortress is so peculiar, that with a garrison of 200 men it would be ten- 
able against any number; and it was in consequence of a strategem in 
getting possession of this that the whole island fell into the hands of the 
British troops during the late war. The Town contains 100 buildings, in- 
cluding a Court house and jail; The houses are generally constructed of 
bark. The population is chiefly french, who are mostly very poor.** 

The island is situated about 4 miles from the main shore, and 2 m. 
from B. Blanc; near it (8 miles distant,) lay the St Martin Islands, on 
which large and apparently inexhaustible beds of gypsum have been 
found. At this place is stationed the Head Quarters of the American,Fur 
Company: this company is very extensive and their establishments are 

* Near the present town of Rogers. 

™ Bois Blanc Island is about twelve miles long. The journalist’s distances are often 
only rough approximations and there appears to be no consistency in the errors. 

* Mackinac Island and its environs are treated more fully in Schoolcraft’s Narrative 
Journal, 110-124. Schoolcraft distinguishes between the “modern town of Michili- 
mackinac” on the island and the ancient town “which was located on the extreme 
point of the Peninsula of Michigan,” the present site of Mackinac City. Following the 
capture of Mackinac by the British in 1812, they erected a fort, which they called Fort 
George, on the highest point. The Americans changed its name to Fort Holmes when 
they regained possession of the island after the War of 1812. Fort Mackinac, which was 
established by the British in 1780, and was held alternately by the British and the 


Americans until 1815, was south of Fort Holmes on lower ground. For brief accounts 
of these forts, see Edwin O. Wood, Historic Mackinac, 1:534-537 (New York, 1918). 
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spread over all the country between the Mississipi & the great lakes. 
They have about 300 men in their employment, who come to Mackinac 
in the spring with the fur collected during the winter, where they stay 
from one to three months, when they receive another assortment of 
goods and proceed to their wintering grounds. Here during the winter 
they live like savages, enduring every privation and hardship for the 
sake of lucre. The capital employed is 300,000, but I am informed that 
they never have use for the whole amount. 

Tuesday June 13th. Having procured two additional canoes of the 
burthen of three tons, and left one of ours which we found too weak for 
safety, and having repacked our provisions which had been sent from 
Detroit by a schooner, from Barrels into Kegs, we left Mackinac at 10 
o'clock, with a fair wind for the Sau[]]t de St Marie Nine miles from 
Mackinac, in the course from the island to the mouth of St Marys River 
lays Goose[ berry] Island, memorable on account of battles fought there 
in the old wars.** The main shore on our passage across the bend, to the 
River, was too distant to afford us much matter for the satisfaction of 
our curiosity, and at night we landed five miles from the mouth (or 
rather one of the mouths) of the St Marys and opposite to Drummonds 
Island, on which is a military post of the British Gov‘, and also a small 
village. The islands in the mouth of this river are almost innumerable, 
and their elevated situation and beautiful foliage, contrasted with the 
clear and extended expanse of water, afford to the contemplative traveller 
a source of infinite gratification. From Mackinack to the Detour, or turn 
i.e. the mouth of the River the distance is 45 miles.** 

Wednesday 14th June. At 5, we embarked and proceeded to ascend 
the river for twenty miles, where our guide through ignorance or from 
some other cause, led us through the wrong channel, and we had much 
difficulty in ascending the numerous rapids which opposed our progress; 
in one of these we injured our canoes so much that it became necessary 
to land and repair them. This is done with much facility by the Vo- 
yageurs, who are always supplied with the necessary articles of Bark, 
Watape and gum, for that purpose; indeed we find it necessary to gum 

* An engagement of the War of 1812 occurred on Gooseberry or Brant Island, one 
of the cluster in the Cheneaux group. 

* The post on Drummond's Island was Fort St. Joseph, which was erected in 1795. 
Since it was abandoned and burned by the British in 1814, only the ruins were visible 
to the exploratory party of 1820. See a note by R. G. Thwaites, in Wisconsin Historical 


Collections, 13:178 n.; and Wood, Historic Mackinac, 2:629. The “Detour” is indicated 
as the “Detour Passage” on modern pilot charts. 
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our canoes every night after landing, which however, and fortunately 
too, is a work of little labor. We found the ascent of the river upon the 
whole quite interesting, and though no inhabitants were to be seen, the 
scenery possessed sufficient variety. The general width of the River is % 
of a mile, though in some places it is twice that width. 

At 6 in the afternoon we landed at the Saut, and the appearance of 
our little sq{[u]Jadron spread an universal astonishment among the natives 
who had assembled to witness our arrival. Our show was rendered much 
more imposing by an escort of 25 men under the command of Lieut 
[John S.] Pierce, who had accompanied us from Mackinac to render 
assistance in case of any hostility on the part of the indians, who, we had 
been informed were not altogether so friendly in their disposition as we 
could have wished.** 

Immediately after our arrival we were welcomed to the Saut by M* 
George Johns|t]on, a son of Co! [John] Johns[t]on, and invited to his 
fathers house, where during our stay we were treated with the greatest 
hospitality. Co! Johnson has resided at the Saut for a great number of 
years. He married a native, a daughter of one of the influencial chiefs, 
by whom he has a large family of children.*® 

Mrs Johnson though not very comely in her person, being quite as 
dark complexioned as the natives generally, is yet extremely easy and 
polite in her manners; and the young gentlemen and ladies are highly 
accomplished, one of them having received her education, and in fact 
passed the early part of her life in Europe. 

Thursday 15" June. To day we walked up to the head of the falls 
and descended in a canoe. They are extremely rapid and dangerous on 
the American side of the river, tho’ barges sometimes descend them with 
the usual lading. The length is about ' mile, and in that distance the 
fall is 22 feet and 10 inches. The rocks over which the water falls is a 
red sand stone. 

Below the falls, i.c. at the foot of them, we saw a number of indians 
in the act of taking white fish. These delicious fish are caught here in 
very great quantities and in fact constitute the principal food of the in- 
dians who are generally about 50 families in number, as well as that of 

* Lieutenant Pierce was a brother of President Franklin Pierce. The augmented 
party, now numbering sixty-six men, was taken in a twelve-oared barge to Sault Ste. 
Mate john Johnston, who settled at the Sault in 1793 and married an Indian woman, 


was in Europe in the summer of 1820. His eldest daughter, Jane, who had been edu- 
cated in Ireland, later became Schoolcraft’s first wife. 
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the whites, who are agreeably to the census lately taken 80 in number, 
men, women and children.** They take them in scoop-nets, with which 
they fish from canoes and the rocks. The fish caught at this place are 
acknowledged superior to any of the kind caught in the Lakes, possess- 
ing more richness of flavor, and being of much greater weight. 

Friday June 16th. A treaty for the cession of a small quantity of 
Land at this place for the purpose of the establishment of a military post 
had been contemplated, and accordingly on this morning the Indians 
were assembled in council at the Marquee of the Governor, and their 
sentiments were required with respect to the Cession! There were not 
many old chiefs at the Council, and the young men of influence, were 
very vehement in their protestations against a cession. The Governor in- 
formed them that we were perfectly sensible of our rights to the land by 
the Treaty of Greenville, and a copy of that treaty was produced and 
explained to them, but they would listen to no terms, and were appar- 
ently determined to prevent any innovation of their rights.** They were 
informed that a military post would certainly be established there, and 
that although they had once received a compensation for their lands, yet 
if they chose to improve the present opportunity another would be 
granted them, but if they suffered the present one to pass by, another 
never would offer. This forcible reasoning had no effect on their minds, 
and the council broke up, when the Chiefs returned to their camp. Im- 
mediately after they had retired the Governor observed the British flag 
flying at their lodges, and with that bravery and just sense of honour 

* Various estimates or actual counts of the Indian population are available. Many 
censuses were made by Indian agents. Typical is the exhaustive census of the Indians of 
the Northwest made by Nicholas Boilvin and enclosed with a letter from Cass to Cal- 
houn, December 31, 1818, in Department of War, Letters Received, National Archives. 
Boilvin was United States agent for the Winnebago, with headquarters at Prairie du 
Chien. Reuben G. Thwaites, ‘“‘Notes on Early Lead Mining in the Fever (or Galena) 
River Region,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 13:285. 

* The treaty of Greenville, Ohio, was concluded on August 3, 1795, between 
Anthony Wayne and chiefs representing the Delaware, Shawnee, Wyandot, and Miami 
Confederacy. It established a definite boundary within the Northwest Territory between 
Indian lands and those open to white settlement. Lands westward and northward of the 
treaty line were conceded to the Indians, except Detroit and other specified French 
settlements. The United States claimed a tract of land at the Sault by virtue of an earlier 
grant made to this country by France and confirmed by the treaty of Greenville, and 
reconfirmed by the treaty of Spring Wells or Detroit on September 8, 1815, and by the 
treaty of Fort Harrison on June 4, 1816. See the Dictionary of American History, 2:425 
(New York, 1940); Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal, 136 n.; and William W. Folwell, 
A History of Minnesota, 1:103 n. (St. Paul, 1921). It is perhaps understandable that 
the two hundred Chippewa at the Sault would not be amenable to observing the terms 


of a treaty entered into a quarter of a century earlier by confederate nations inhabiting 
the Ohio country. 
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which characterizes a great man, he walked up without an attendant (for 
he would suffer none to accompany him) and entering the encampment 
amongst that ferocious band of savages threw the flag to the ground. 

So much bravery terrified the Indians, and the Governor called to his 
Interpreter through whom he told them that if they attempted to raise 
the flag again he would order his men to fire on them without reserve. 
He concluded however to send the flag to his own encampment there to 
keep it until his departure. 

In less than ten minutes from this time every woman and child with 
all their baggage was on the opposite side or crossing the River. The 
indians prepared themselves, expecting an attack from us, and we being 
under the same apprehensions from them, loaded our arms, doubled our 
guards, and made every preparation to sell our lives as dearly as possible. 
During this part of the scene our attention and admiration were particu- 
larly attracted by the conduct of one of our indians, a young man of a 
very uncommonly prepossessing appearance and dignified deportment 
for a native, who, when the other indians of our party strongly protested 
against taking arms in opposition to their bretheren, came to the Gov- 
ernor, & demanded a gun with ammunition &c. saying that the conduct 
of the others should be no rule for his conduct, and that as he had joined 
the Governors party with the expectation of sharing the difficulties and 
dangers with them, he would now, however repugnant to his feelings, 
offer his services against his relatives and acquaintances, in the same 
manner, as if they were his enemies, for from what he had observed he 
considered their conduct highly reprehensible. The Brave fellow had no 
cause to exert his good courage, for a new council was held at the house 
of Mr Johnson, from which the young and boisterous chiefs were ex- 
cluded, and in consideration of certain goods paid them on the spot, they 
ceded to the United States a tract of Land Sixteen Square miles commenc- 
ing at the head of the falls, running down the line of demarkation to 
the little Rapids, thence back from the river so as to make the above 
quantity of land.*® 

The young chiefs afterwards apologised to the Governor for their rude 
conduct, and humbly solicited his pardon. 


® This incident has been recounted in a dozen places, especially in biographies of 
Lewis Cass, wherein the actual course of events has often been confused by the imagina- 
tions of the several authors. The most complete summary heretofore available is in 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, §:413-416, in which a letter by Trowbridge, who was 
living at the time of its publication, is quoted. See ante, p. 133. 
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We have to acknowledge ourselves much indebted for this session, to 
Mr Geo Johnson, without whose kind offices nothing would have been 
effected. 

Saturday 17th June. In consequence of our too great quantity of lad- 
ing, of which we were not aware at the time of our departure from 
Mackinac, where we received on board our stock of provisions, we were 
obliged to procure an additional canoe at this place, after purchasing 
which we procured two french guides and proceeded to take our goods 
&e to the head of the falls. This is a work of considerable labor, as the 
difficulty and danger of ascent is so great, that only about one third of 
an ordinary load can be carried at a time. With much exertion we had 
by four p.m. succeeded in getting all our lading above the falls, and we 
continued our course up the River to Point aux Pins or Pine Point, so 
called from the growth of pine timber here which is somewhat unusual 
in this country. From this point which is 6 miles distant from the falls, 
& 12 m. from the lake, the Voyageur has an extensive view of that vast 
inland sea, on which perhaps he is destined to encounter almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. At this place we passed the night very comtortably 
and on the morning of 

Sunday June 18th, we prepared to take a serious departure (for we 
had hardly considered it so as yet,) from civilized Beings. The natural re- 
flection that it would be the melancholy lot of some of us never to return, 
here strongly suggested itself to our minds, and our spirits were enliv- 
ened only by the animated boat songs of our Canadians. In three hours 
we were at the head of this beautiful river which connects the waters of 
Lakes Huron & Superior. The whole length is 63 miles; its banks afford 
very fine timber and a rich alluvial soil well adapted to the purposes of 
husbandry. This river is the great and in fact the only key to the upper 
country, and the importance of a military post at the Saut of St Marys 
must strike forcibly on the minds of all persons, acquainted with the 
advantage of a security to our Traders in the indian country, as well as 
to the white inhabitants at that place. 

We continued to row ali day against very unfavorable winds, and at 
12 at night, exhausted with fatigue and hunger we Landed at Shell 
Drake River 24 miles from the head of the St Marys, having made only 
42 miles to day. 

Here we found two lodges of Indians of the Chippeway nation, who 
resided on the head waters of the Mississipi River; and who were now 
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on there way to Mackinac, for the purpose of soliciting the interposition 
of the U. S. Indian Agent at that piace in their quarrels with their neigh- 
bors the Sioux, with whom they are perpetually at war. They appeared 
to be in a miserably poor condition, and when we gave them a plug of 
tobacco each, they were transported with joy. They told us that it would 
take them a great while to earn sufficient or rather to collect a sufficient 
quantity of furs for the purchase of so much as we had presented them 
gratuitiously. 

Shell Drake River is thirty yards wide at its mouth and very deep, 
though the entrance is much obstructed by an extensive Sand bar. 

We are becoming quite accustomed to our mode of travelling and 
sleeping, and it has been resolved that if our appetites continue to in- 
crease as they have done, we shall on our return surprise our friends. 


[| To be continued | 








The Minnesota War History Committee 


Lewis Beeson 


AT THE succEsTION of the Minnesota Historical Society, Governor 
Stassen has established the Minnesota War History Committee to 
advise and consult with all agencies and individuals engaged in war 
activities “in the making and preparation of records in order to as- 
sure the collection of adequate records pertaining to Minnesota’s 
participation in the war; to insure the preservation of such records; 
and, to collect and co-ordinate for the Division of Civilian Defense, 
information pertaining to war agencies and organizations.”* The 
committee is responsible to the state defense co-ordinator and to the 
chief of staff of the Minnesota Office of Civilian Defense. Informa- 
tion collected by the committee is available only to these two officials 
and to persons authorized by them to use it. Records collected by the 
committee are to be housed in quarters provided by the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 

The establishment by Governor Stassen of the War History Com- 
mittee as a state war agency constitutes a recognition by those re- 
sponsible for the marshaling of Minnesota’s resources for war of the 
importance of record collecting. The agency charged with this spe- 
cific task now will be able to assemble much material which other- 
wise could not be obtained or which will not be available later. The 
War History Committee expects not only to collect and preserve 
the records of the war, so that after it is won the history of Minne- 
sota’s part in the victory may be written, but to assemble informa- 
tion of current value to other Minnesota war agencies. 

Dr. Arthur J. Larsen, superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, is chairman of the committee. The Minnesota Office of 
Military Defense is represented by Major General Ellard A. Walsh, 
adjutant general of Minnesota. Mr. C. A. Zwiener, chief of staff of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, Mr. H. C. Schmid, chairman of the 


* Office of Civilian Defense, “General Orders,” no. 13, May 18, 1942. 
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Human Resources and Skills Advisory Committee, Mr. Herbert J. 
Miller, chairman of the Industrial Resources and Production Advis- 
ory Committee, Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the graduate 
school in the University of Minnesota, and Mrs. Lionel R. Upham, 
president of the Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs, also are 
members of the committee. The present writer is its executive secre- 
tary and the director of its work. 

A state-wide organization is to be established through the ap- 
pointment of a local representative by each of the 107 chairmen of 
county and municipal civilian defense councils in Minnesota. The 
primary responsibility of the local representatives will be the collect- 
ing of records originating within the county or municipality — mate- 
rials which the state committee otherwise might not obtain. Their 
secondary task will be the collection and preservation of war records 
for the county or municipality. The local representatives are ex- 
pected to advise and consult with the heads of other local state war 
agencies and private organizations about the proper preservation of 
their records, to impress upon individuals in the community the 
desirability of preserving business or family records which bear upon 
the war, and to enlist the aid and services of other people in collecting 
and preserving records.” 

The War History Committee believes that it is as important to 
organize the material it collects, in order to make it available for 
use, as it is to collect it. This is no mean objective in view of the 
immensity of the work of collection. 

Certain conditions now exist which make the assembling of war 
records for a state different from and more difficult than in past 
wars, There is no need to elaborate upon the great scope of the 
present war, and upon the fact that we are engaged not only in an 
unparalleled military effort, but in an unprecedented civilian effort. 
The first World War involved civilian participation and organiza- 
tion, with accompanying disruption and change in civilian life un- 
dreamed of during the Civil or Spanish-American wars. In this 
respect the last and the present wars are similar. Nevertheless, the 


® Office of Civilian Defense, “Circular,” no. 9, May 19, 1942. 
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problem of collecting the records of the present conflict for a single 
state is more complex than it was in 1917-18. 

The present war effort is more centralized nationally than it 
was in the first World War with respect both to the federal govern- 
mental organization and to the manner in which nongovernmental 
civilian activities are organized. The federal government is relying 
less upon education and a voluntary program, and more upon cen- 
tralized direction than in the last war. The United States Food 
Administration in 1917-18 succeeded in sending food abroad to the 
nation’s allies through the voluntary co-operation of the people, who 
were induced to save food by an intense campaign of education. The 
fast pace of the present conflict did not allow time for similar 
methods with respect either to food shipped to Britain or to the ra- 
tioning of such commodities as sugar. 

The greater centralization nationally of both federal governmen- 
tal and private organizations makes more difficult the collecting of 
such materials as mimeographed instructions, bulletins, and other 
records not intended for public release. They may, however, be ob- 
tained by alert collectors who have access to regional offices of fed- 
eral agencies. Both the federal government and national private 
organizations have developed the concept of archives since 1918; 
consequently records are less available to state collecting agencies 
than formerly. Records of the United States Employment Service, 
the Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, and alien registration were among 
those collected by the Minnesota War Records Commission in the 
last war. The commission was able to collect such material because 
it began its activity as an agency of the Minnesota Commission of 
Public Safety, which had unprecedented authority to direct the war 
effort within the state. The Office of Civilian Defense, which now 
performs this function, does not have comparable powers, nor is it 
likely to receive them. Eventually records of Minnesota significance 
originating in federal or private organizations — records similar to 
some collected by the War Records Commission of the last war — 
may be microfilmed for the files of the War History Committee. 

Organization on a national scale now extends into fields un- 
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touched in the last war. This is true in almost every type of activity. 
Within fields closely allied to the activities of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, for instance, there have been established the Com- 
mittee on the Control of Social Data and the Committee for the 
Preservation of Cultural Resources, to name but two. Particularly 
numerous are organizations devoted to furthering the war effort, 
such as the United Service Organizations, fund raising organiza- 
tions, like the Russian War Relief, and organizations whose pur- 
pose it is to influence opinion. Almost all national organizations have 
war programs that reach out into Minnesota. 

The manipulation of public opinion today is based upon methods 
and techniques developed from those in use a generation ago. Pub- 
lic opinion and public response to the appeal of a program in Min- 
nesota is influenced and obtained not only through local sources but 
through national ones. New mediums, such as the radio, have come 
into use since the last World War. 

The immediate task of the War History Committee is to ac- 
quaint Minnesota state departments, local governmental units, and 
private organizations engaged in war activities with the desirability 
of preserving office records in such form that they may become 
available for use by historians after they are no longer current. The 
work of collecting printed material issuing from federal, state, and 
private organizations will be started at once. In order to avoid un- 
necessary duplication, the committee will consult with other deposi- 
tories in the state, such as the Minnesota Historical Society, the 
University of Minnesota Library, and the public libraries of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, about the material they are assembling and pre- 
serving. The War History Committee will attempt, insofar as it can, 
merely to supplement in its collections what other depositories are 
not obtaining. The committee will be on the alert for records of 
many kinds—archives of governmental and private agencies, pri- 
vate letters, diaries, account books, ration cards, newspapers, books, 
pamphlets, leaflets, handbills, posters, photographs, motion pictures, 
radio transcriptions, phonograph records, musical scores, badges, but- 
tons. In addition, the committee will undertake to accumulate such 
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items as lists of organizations and their officers, newspaper and 
periodical files, bibliographies, and specialized lists of publications 
that may be of value to the Office of Civilian Defense and the agen- 
cies under its direction. 

The records on which written history is based always have been 
diverse in character. The foregoing list demonstrates that the records 
of modern total war are especially diverse. The historian of the 
present era will be forced to use materials as complex, as varied, and 
as widespread as the war itself. Thus, the collector of the records of 
Minnesota at war must take account not only of materials originat- 
ing in the state, but in the nation as a whole, not only of written or 
printed records, but of photographs, motion pictures, radio transcrip- 
tions, and the like. Such material, all of which requires special hand- 
ling, must be collected and preserved along with the manuscript 
and printed records that have made up the archives of past wars. 











Notes and Documents 


A RINDISBACHER WATER COLOR 
Grace Lee Nute 


SEVERAL pescripTions of Peter Rindisbacher’s paintings, reproduc- 
tions of some of them, and biographical data on the artist have ap- 
peared from time to time in this magazine. Within the past year 
many water colors of the Minnesota country by this Swiss artist have 
been on special display in the Round Tower Museum at Fort Snell- 
ing through the courtesy of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, which owns eighteen originals.’ Therefore, it is pleasant 
to add that an original water color by Rindisbacher is now owned in 
Minnesota. It has been acquired by a St. Paul man, Mr. Ernest R. 
Reiff. As the accompanying reproduction shows, it depicts one of 
the artist’s favorite scenes, a buffalo hunt on the Dakota prairies. 

In 1821 Rindisbacher, a lad of fifteen, migrated with his family to 
Lord Selkirk’s colony in the Red River Valley between Pembina 
and the junction of that river with the Assiniboine. Thus he grew 
to manhood surrounded by Indians and half-breeds. How carefully 
he studied them and the countryside is obvious to anyone who ex- 
amines the details of his paintings for data on Cree, Chippewa, and 
Assiniboin dress, habits, weapons, animals, and dwellings. Hence 
his paintings have more than art value. They are replete with in- 
formation for the historian, the anthropologist, and the geographer. 

Rindisbacher may well have attended some of the seniannual buf- 
falo hunts of Red River half-breeds on the prairies, for at least six of 
his known paintings relate to buffaloes. Moreover, at least three 
of them, including that owned by Mr. Reiff, almost certainly show 


* For accounts of the artist and his work, see Grace Lee Nute, “Peter Rindisbacher, 
Artist,” and “Rindisbacher’s Minnesota Water Colors,” and Alice E. Smith, “Peter 
Rindisbacher: A Communication,” ante, 14:283-287, 20:54-57, 173-175. Notes on the 
exhibits of Rindisbacher paintings in the Round Tower Museum appear ante, 22:4 34, 


23:94. 
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Missouri River scenery in the background. The half-breeds custom- 
arily went to that region on their expeditions. Mr. Reiff, who is well 
acquainted with the area at the junction of the Cheyenne and Missouri 
rivers — still largely unchanged from Rindisbacher'’s day — feels cer- 
tain that it is that region which serves as background in his picture. 
The painting itself, however, probably dates from the St. Louis period 
in Rindisbacher’s life, after he left the Red River Valley, for it is larger 
than his early paintings, being eighteen by thirty inches, and more 
finished in nearly all respects. He doubtless worked from an early 
sketch and may even have revisited the prairies by going up the 
Missouri by boat. 

It has long been known that Rindisbacher, like so many artists of 
his day, used one theme for several pictures. Probably one such pic- 
ture was painted and achieved considerable fame. Then patrons re- 
quested similar items for their own collections. However that may 
be, it is certain that Rindisbacher painted three pictures on the sub- 
ject of a buffalo hunt by Indians in what seems to be the Missouri 
River country. One appears in reproduction as the frontispiece of 
volume 1 of Thomas L. McKenny and James Hall’s History of the 
Indian Tribes of North America (Philadelphia, 1855). A second is 
to be found in an original water color at West Point, which was re- 
cently on display with others in the Round Tower. The third is Mr. 
Reiff’s. All vary only in small details, such as clouds, flowers, the 
length of an Indian rider’s headpiece, the exact location and size of 
buffalo herds, and the like. Probably a skilled artist could detect 
data that would indicate the order in which the three were painted. 

According to statements by the previous owner of Mr. Reiff's 
water color, Miss Alyes N. Agnew of Washington, D. C., it has been 
in the hands of her family since it was presented by Rindisbacher 
to her great-grandfather, Benjamin West Tingley of Philadelphia, 
while on a visit to St. Louis. As the artist died in St. Louis in 1834, 
it is obvious that the painting was produced before that year. Ting- 
ley’s parents did not err in naming him for a great colonial artist. 
He became a famous collector of his day, as did so many of his 


Quaker business associates and banking partners. It is not strange, 
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therefore, that a struggling young artist on the extreme frontier 
about 1830 presented him with one of his choicer pieces. Though 
dealers and critics refer to it as a water color, it is obvious that 
Rindisbacher had his own unique formula for mixing his pigments. 
The result often leads the uninitiated to believe that what he is be- 
holding is a lithograph. Careful examination, however, reveals brush 
marks and a pigment that can be washed off with comparative ease. 
The original frame and glass are still on the picture, if family tra- 
dition is correct. At least the frame is very old and the glass has the 
imperfections and interesting tints of an early period. 

A display of this picture in the Round Tower is planned for the 
near future, after all eighteen of the West Point water colors by 
Rindisbacher have been exhibited. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MIDDLE WESTERN 
FARM NOVELS 


Compiled by John T. Flanagan 


The following list of Middle Western farm novels written during 
the last six decades makes no pretense to be complete. It does include, 
however, most of the work of the better-known authors who have es- 
sayed to write rural fiction, and as such it may have value for the inter- 
ested reader. The locale of these stories may be defined roughly as that 
part of the United States west of the Allegheny Mountains, north of 
the Ohio River, and east of the Rockies. 


Avpricu, Bess Streeter, A Lantern in Her Hand. New York and 
London, 1928. 

———., Song of Years. New York and London, 1939. 

Atuison, Joy, Billow Prairie. Boston and Chicago, 1892. 

Beers, Lorna Doone, Prairie Fires. New York, 1925. 

, A Humble Lear. New York, 19209. 

, The Mad Stone. New York, 1932. 

Boytes, Kate and Virci D., The Homesteaders. Chicago, 1909. 

BromrieLp, Louis, The Farm. New York, 1933. 

Cannon, Corne ia, Red Rust. Boston, 1928. 
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Catuer, Witxa, O Pioneers! Boston and New York, 1913. 

, My Antonia. Boston and New York, 1918. 

Cook, Fannie, Boot-heel Doctor. New York, 1941. 

Corey, Pau, Three Miles Square. Indianapolis, 1939. 

, The Road Returns. Indianapolis, 1940. 

, County Seat. Indianapolis, 1941. 

Eaton, G. D., Backfurrow. New York and London, 1925. 

Ene xe, Pau, Always the Land. New York, 1941. 

Ferser, Epna, So Big. Garden City, 1924. 

Freperick, JoHn T., Druida. New York, 1923. 

, Green Bush. New York, 1925. 

Garand, Hamuin, Main Traveled Roads. Boston, 1891. 

, Prairie Folks. Chicago, 1893. 

———.,, Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. Chicago, 1895. 

——., Jason Edwards. New York, 1897. 

———, Moccasin Ranch. New York and London, 1909. 

Grove, Puitip Frepericx, Our Daily Bread. New York, 1928. 

HavpeMan-Juius, Mr. and Mrs. E., Dust. New York, 1921. 

Howe, E. W., The Story of a Country Town, Boston and New York, 
1883. 

KirKLAND, JosepH, Zury: The Meanest Man in Spring County. Boston 
and New York, 1887. 

Kramer, Horace, Marginal Land. Philadelphia, 1939. 

Krause, Hersert, Wind without Rain. Indianapolis, 1939. 

Lane, Rose Wixper, Let the Hurricane Roar. New York and Toronto, 
1933. 

, Free Land. New York and Toronto, 1938. 

MacLeop, LeRoy, The Years of Peace. New York, 1932. 

, The Crowded Hill. New York and London, 1934. 

Muneer, Dewi H., The Wind before the Dawn. Garden City, 1912. 

Nortn, Stertinc, Plowing on Sunday. New York, 1934. 

Ostenso, Martua, Wild Geese. New York, 1925. 

, The Mad Carews. New York, 1927. 

——, The Stone Field. New York, 1937. 

———, The Mandrake Root. New York, 1938. 
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Quick, Hersert, The Fairview Idea. Indianapolis, 1919. 

, Vandemark’s Folly. Indianapolis, 1922. 

——, The Hawkeye. Indianapolis, 1923. 

, The Invisible Woman. Indianapolis, 1924. 

Reap, Opie, A Yankee from the West. Chicago and New York, 1898. 

Réivaac, O. E., Giants in the Earth. New York and London, 1927. 
——, Peder Victorious. New York and London, 1929. 

Sanvoz, Mart, Slogum House. Boston, 1937. 

Sincvair, Haroip, American Years. New York, 1938. 








Stone, Pun, State Fair. New York, 1932. 
Srrincer, ArtHur, The Prairie Wife. Indianapolis, 1915. 
——, The Prairie Mother. Indianapolis, 1920. 
Suckow, Rutn, Country People. New York, 1924. 
——, The Odyssey of a Nice Girl. New York, 1925. 
——, lowa Interiors. New York, 1926. 
—, The Folks. New York, 1934. 
Wescott, GLtenway, The Grandmothers. New York and London, 
1927. 
Wison, Marcaret, The Able McLaughlins. New York and London, 
1923. 














Reviews of Books 


Songs of Yesterday: A Song Anthology of American Life. By Pur D. 
Jorpan and Livuian Kesscer. (Garden City, New York, Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., 1941. 391 p. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


Here are reproduced, in all the lacy elegance of the original designs, 
the words and music of nearly a hundred songs from the hit parades of 
yesterday. These are the songs that nineteenth-century Americans sang 
around the parlor organ at home, with convivial cronies in the town tav 
ern, on the westward trail, in frontier cabins, at all sorts of sociables. 
There are songs about street vendors, homesick immigrants, and restless 
goldseekers, about the turnpike gate and the reaper on the plains, about 
soldiers in blue and in gray. They are not great music, not even endur- 
ing folk songs; most of them are quite unknown nowadays except to 
historians, antiquarians, and the oldsters whose memories reach back to 
the days when they were sung. But there are some gay, jaunty tunes 
among them, singable still. 

It is happily evident from the preface and the bits of text accompany- 
ing the songs that the compilers had a heap of fun collecting these old 
time favorites. They straddled their hobby and rode it hard, tracking 
down stray lyrics and melodies in far places and odd. They have ar 
ranged their chosen numbers in some twenty sections, each introduced 
with a brief description of the particular aspect of the social scene it illus- 
trates and the whole prefaced with an excellent historical sketch. 

The section titles are such as these: “Oh I Should Like To Marry 
Songs of Courtship and Marriage,” “Back-of-Beyond—The West,” 
“The Crystalline Tear — Songs of Sentiment,” “Ho, the Car Emancipa 
tion,” and “Songs of the Stars and the Bars.” Among the songs of fash 
ion are the daring “If Your Foot Is Pretty, Show It” and “The Jenny 
Lind Mania,” which pokes fun at the final phase of a national love affair. 
The songs of the countinghouse include the whimsical “Have You Struck 
Ile?” and on the other side “Out of Work,” with a plaintive chorus that 
might be much less than a century old: 


Must I starve in this great city, 
Where there's food enough for all? 
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Most of the songs in the group headed “Traveling Troupes of Family 
Singers” and many in other sections too were composed or introduced 
by the widely popular Hutchinson family —just as hit songs of today 
are introduced by one of the “big name bands.” As the compilers tell us, 
the repertories of such family quartets “contained little of the operatic, 
less of the classical, and none of the mystical. Rather, they emphasized 
the melodramatic, the comic, and the sentimental; songs that were ro- 
bust, told a story, or pointed a moral.” And for re-creating the temper 
of the time, it is worth many a chapter of generalized description just 
to read through the songs the people packed the concert hall to hear — 
just to know, for example, that they paid well for the pleasure of blub- 
bering and sniveling while the singers enacted the tragedy of insanity 
according to the words of “The Maniac,” or dramatized the sad state of 
little Sissie in “Father’s a Drunkard, and Mother Is Dead,” a tear-jerking 
companion piece to the better-known “Father, Dear Father, Come Home 
with Me Now,” or mimed the anguish of the despairing mother in 
“The Snow Storm”: 


“O God!” she cried, in accents wild, 
“If I must perish, save my child.” 


But entertainment alone was not enough, of course; the puritan- 
pioneer must have moral uplift and self-improvement too. Each of the 
reform movements in that heyday of crusades had its own songs, and 
many of them appeared on the concert programs. The Hutchinsons were 
once called a “band of young apostles teaching love and truth,” and with 
some reason. Their programs rang with the perfectionism and millen- 
nialism of the day, with “eloquent denunciations of the drunken sot . . 
earnest pleas for peace, woman suffrage, and emancipation of the Ne- 
gro.” Indeed, this song anthology in passing quite cries aloud the possi- 
bilities of the Hutchinsons as subjects for a period portrait in words. 
Written with full attention to the background, their biography would 
make a fascinating piece of American social history. 

HeEven CLAPESATTLE 


The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750 (Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, vol. 26, no. 3). By Norman Warp Catpwe t. (Ur- 
bana, The University of Illinois Press, 1941. 113 p. Map. $2.00.) 


In this book Norman Ward Caldwell has made a cross section of the 
political and economic history of the Mississippi Valley when the 
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struggle between France and England was about to reach its climax. 
He has presented, first of all, an able summary of the political and finan- 
cial structure of New France and has illustrated well the current prac- 
tices. In the next chapter is an analysis of population, with some 
discussion of food, health, morals, agriculture, and mining. To the fur 
trade, of course, an entire chapter is devoted; the system is described in 
some detail as well as the state of the trade in the mid-century. General 
Indian relations is the subject of the fourth chapter, and the Indians and 
the Ohio question that of the fifth and last chapter. 

The five conclusions to which Mr. Caldwell comes may not all be 
new, but they are firmly grounded and indisputable. The political scheme 
for the colonies was “utterly unfit for the conditions of frontier life.” In 
this period the French at last came to realize the need of strengthening 
Canada and Louisiana against the more populous English colonies. The 
extension of the fur trade by the French to the Northwest more than 
balanced the establishment by the English of their trade on the lower 
lakes and the upper Ohio. The French superiority in managing the In- 
dians is repeatedly demonstrated. The importance of the colonies to 
France in its struggle with England is at last fully realized. 

Mr. Caldwell’s monograph, based largely on manuscript sources, is 
thoroughly documented and supported by an adequate bibliography. If 
the title seems to promise a broader view of the French life in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the reader will soon discover that the author is interested 
in political, not cultural, history, and as such his book is a valuable 
contribution. 

Joun Francis McDermott 


Our Landed Heritage: The Public Domain, 1776-1936. By Roy M. 
Rossins. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1942. x, 450 p. 
Maps, illustrations. $5.00.) 


Several surveys dealing with the operation of the federal land policy 
have appeared since the publication in the 1880’s of Thomas Donald- 
son’s work, The Public Domain. The study of Roy M. Robbins entitled 
Our Landed Heritage is the latest of these. 

In organizing his materials, the author follows the traditional pattern 
of most scholars, including Donaldson, who have written general works 
upon this subject. Thus he undertakes to outline the stages of develop- 
ment of the national land system, and he is chiefly concerned with de- 
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scribing the enacted laws, administrative orders, and machinery designed 
to insure effective federal operation. In his analysis of the New Deal's 
agrarian program in relation to the policies of conservationists, like the 
first Roosevelt and other early twentieth-century liberals, Dr. Robbins 
makes a real contribution, although some of his conclusions in this re- 
spect may be challenged. Moreover, the author’s attractive literary style 
and his happy selections of illustrations and maps will doubtless appeal 
to the average college or university history student, as well as to the 
general reader. 

Tested by the highest standards, however, Our Landed Heritage falls 
short of the goal that must be reached if ever a definitive work on the 
American land system is to be written. In this regard the author’s use 
of newspapers and periodicals is significant, since, for the most part he 
limits himself to those of national circulation and neglects especially the 
many frontier sheets so essential to a complete story. This shortcoming 
admittedly is one for which the present author is only partly responsible. 
The real blame rests upon the shoulders of the entire historical profes- 
sion, which, though unquestionably recognizing the serious difficulties in 
dealing adequately with a subject so tremendous in scope, has neverthe- 
less failed thus far to formulate and to carry out a co-operative plan for 
producing monographs, by states or possibly by even smaller sections, 
thoroughly covering the materials relating thereto. Such studies would 
deal effectively with local newspapers and other sources and would go 
far toward filling the gaps now existing with reference to the organiza- 
tion and activities of hundreds of local land and surveying offices, and 
the personal histories of numerous receivers, registers, and surveyors 
whose careers in many respects are the keys to an understanding of the 
general problem. Until such a series of monographs is written, no defin- 
itive synthesis, it is submitted, can be possible. 

The inadequacies of the surveys already produced, including the 
present one, are particularly evident in the tendency to assert incomplete 
and often inaccurate conclusions. This weakness is all the more serious 
because, despite the seeming nationwide uniformity in the application 
of the land laws, there was actually a disconcerting lack of uniformity. 
When Dr. Robbins says (p. 237) that pre-emption was extended to un- 
surveyed lands by the act of June 2, 1862, he overlooks the fact that in 
some regions, like Minnesota, such a condition had existed for several 
years prior to that time. Other instances of hasty generalization might 
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be cited. Illustrative also of the insufficiency of analysis is the failure to 
evaluate properly the importance of the public land sales under the pre- 
emption system, which before 1860 were largely responsible for the fron- 
tier upheaval culminating in the West’s endorsement of Lincoln. 

VerRNE E, CHATELAIN 


Uncle Sam's Stepchildren: The Reformation of United States Indian Pol- 
icy, 1865-1887. By Lorinc Benson Priest. (New Brunswick, Rut- 
gers University Press, 1942. x, 310 p. $3.75.) 


In Uncle Sam’s Stepchildren Protessor Priest deals with two post-Civil 
War decades in the history of the United States Indian policy, a subject 
which heretofore has received inadequate treatment at the hands of the 
historian. 

Based upon such important sources as the Indian office records, the 
Dawes and Schurz papers, and the correspondence of the board of In- 
dian commissioners, this careful study traces the United States Indian 
policy from the earliest efforts at reformation on the part of eastern phi- 
lanthropists to the passage of the Dawes Severalty Act in 1887. Phases of 
the Indian problem covered in the study include the treaty, annuity, and 
reservation systems, the problem of Indian education, the development of 
Indian land policies, and severalty legislation. 

The author skillfully traces the influences of such groups as the Indian 
Rights Association and the Lake Mohonk conferences in combating 
frauds in the management of Indian affairs and in effecting reforms. He 
shows how the repudiation of the policy of segregation was brought 
about by the combined opposition to the reservation system by eastern 
philanthropists and western settlers. Dr. Priest appraises the Dawes Act 
both in the light of its contemporary effects and in that of the present 
Indian policy of the United States, and concludes that the tragic effects 
of this first attempt to solve the Indian problem permanently were due 
to the misapplication of the law by its administrators rather than to any 
evil intent on the part of the legislators who sponsored it. 

Though the book is designed primarily for the general reader with a 
casual interest in Indian affairs, the author has carefully documented it 
in order to make it useful to the specialist in the field. It is well balanced, 
impartial in its discussion of controversial issues, and accurate in its de- 
tails. Dr. Priest has made an important contribution to the history of fed- 
eral Indian policy. MartHa LayMan 
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Native American: The Book of My Youth. By Ray Stannarp Baker. 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. viii, 336 p. $3.00.) 


In 1875 Joseph Stannard Baker arrived at St. Croix Falls to take 
charge of the Caleb Cushing lands in the valley and bring order out of a 
quarter of a century of negligence and mismanagement. This Baker, the 
father of the author of Native American, is easily the central figure in 
this autobiography. A prodigious storyteller, a fascinating companion on 
Sunday afternoon excursions, as well as an exacting disciplinarian, he was 
a hero in the eyes of his six sons. He gloried in the work and adventure 
of the new, hard surroundings. On long drives through the northern 
wilderness, he would note with pleasure the advent of each new settler 
and predict that some day the country would develop into a rich and 
prosperous community. 

Life in the St. Croix Valley was pretty primitive in those first years. 
Remnants of the Chippewa tribe still lingered in their old resorts on the 
numerous lakes and streams. In the spring the river drive brought to the 
village the boisterous woodsmen, picturesque in their rough speech and 
in their heavy red woolen jackets. Homeseekers, most of them Scandi- 
navian immigrants, drove northward with their ox teams. The one-room 
district school presented dubious opportunities for education, but on the 
Minnesota side of the river, Taylor’s Falls had established a high school, 
the first in the region, offering courses in Latin and algebra, and “un- 
limited horseplay and fist-fighting, with a pallid principal vainly trying 
to keep order.” 

But life, though simple, was full of a joyous expectancy of great 
things ahead. This same enthusiasm and colossal faith existed at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, where young Baker continued his edu- 
cation. The whole institution was permeated with the conviction that 
science was the supreme key to human endeavor. To substantiate it, the 
instructors cited Pasteur’s creed that “science and peace will finally tri- 
umph over ignorance and war.” 

During intervals between terms, or on his occasional days of freedom, 
Baker began the practice of slipping away for solitary overnight trips on 
foot through the woodlands. His delights in this sort of excursion he 
later shared with the world in his Friendly Road, Adventures in Con- 
tentment, and other books written under the pseudonym of David 
Grayson. 

Chicago, too, appeared to him at first as another field for big adven- 
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ture when he sought a newspaper position there. But experiences on the 
wrong side of the bread line and contacts with the chronically poor and 
oppressed brought changes. He deepened his sympathy with the individ- 
ual and his problems. There came, too, a dawning realization that, while 
the lessons of perseverance and fortitude learned on the frontier were 
still applicable, conditions were irrevocably changed. The frontier itself 
was gone forever. 

These new convictions took form in terse newspaper stories of the 
bitter conditions that existed in Chicago during the winter preceding the 
World’s Fair. These studies were the preliminary to the “exposure” or 
“muckraking” articles that made the name of Ray Stannard Baker fa- 
mous in the early years of the twentieth century. 

At this point Native American ends. The strength of the narrative 
lies in its simplicity and honesty. The author is genuinely proud of his 
typically American origin and training. In his lifetime there have been 
telescoped all the stages in the history of the nation’s development. For a 
future volume he promises a record of his further discoveries and ex- 
plorations in an area wider than four Midwestern states. 

Auice E, Smitu 


The Civil War Veteran in Minnesota Life and Politics. By Frank H. 
Heck. (Oxford, Ohio, The Mississippi Valley Press, 1941. 295 p. 
Maps. $3.50.) 


The author’s original purpose was to investigate the part which the 
Grand Army of the Republic played in the politics of this state, but he 
found it necessary to include other veterans’ groups and to study the 
social influence of the G.A.R. In the small-town community of the 
reviewer's youth the terms “Civil War veteran” and “G.A.R.” were 
synonymous; indeed, the latter epithet, being shorter, was preferred. 
Professor Heck has found that about half of the “Old Boys” belonged to 
no veterans’ clubs at all, and that other Civil War organizations played 
an important role. He has also found that much of the importance of 
the G.A.R. was its place as a social organization. 

Shortly after the soldiers returned from the Civil War, a number of 
veterans’ organizations were formed. The G.A.R. became the largest and 
most important of these groups. It was, perhaps, inevitable that politi- 
cians should try to use them. Theoretically, the G.A.R. was nonpartisan; 
actually, many, if not most, of its members appear to have supported the 
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Republican party. As Professor Heck points out, however, it was not as 
simple as that. The G.A.R. did not present a solid block of support for 
the Republican party. Other things being equal, the “Old Boys” probably 
voted “right.” But there were Democrats in the G.A.R., and when all 
candidates were old soldiers, other things counted. It was to the interest 
of the Republican politicians to insinuate that the G.A.R. always voted 
“right,” but Professor Heck shows that this did not always occur. 

Pensions and veterans’ preference were the things in which the old 
soldiers were interested, and they tended to support the candidates who 
gave their desires the most effective aid. Since both parties usually vied 
tor the old soldier vote, the candidate’s particular fitness for the office, 
his wounds and war record, or an especially effective waving of the 
“bloody shirt” might swing the tide. 

Professor Heck has told an interesting story. He has used a mass of 
material and gives a good picture of the workings of grass-root politics. 
He concludes that the G.A.R. was not an appendage of the Republican 


party, or vice versa. 


Ropney C. Lorne 








Minnesota Historical Society Notes 


In view oF the tire shortage and the general curtailment of automobile 
travel, the society’s 1942 summer tour and convention will be confined 
to a single day and will be held in the neighborhood of the Twin Cities. 
Plans have been made for a Flag Day program at Fort Snelling at 2:00 
p. M. on Sunday, June 14, conducted jointly by the society and the commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the fort. It will open with the military 
ceremony of the presentation of the color to the 710th Military Police Bat- 
talion by Major General F. E. Uhl, commanding general of the Seventh 
Corps Area. If the weather permits, these exercises will take place at the 
marquee on the polo field of the fort. The field house of the garrison will be 
used for the program of talks and addresses that will follow the opening 
ceremony. Professor Lester B. Shippee of the University of Minnesota, 
president of the society, will preside; Colonel Harry J. Keeley, command- 
ing officer of Fort Snelling, will welcome the visitors; and General Uhl 
will present a brief address. The chief speaker of the afternoon will be 
Brigadier General Harold E. Wood of the Minnesota State Guard, who 
will discuss “The Shape of Things to Come.” Music by the Fort Snelling 
Military Band and the singing of the national anthem will bring the pro- 
gram to a close. Arrangements for the Fort Snelling program were made 
by the society’s curator of manuscripts, Dr. Grace Lee Nute. The exercises 
are open to the public, and everyone interested is invited to be present. 


An abstract of an article on the “Medical Books of Dr. Charles N. 
Hewitt” by Thomas E. Keys, published in the issue of this magazine for 
December, 1940, appears in the issue for November 12, 1941, of the Pro- 
ceedings of the staff meetings of the Mayo Clinic. 


The number of readers using the resources of the society’s manuscript 
division continues to increase at a rapid rate, with nearly two thousand 
recorded for the first three months of 1942. The manuscript census rec- 
ords drew to the division no fewer than 1,788 people who were seeking 
proof of age and residence in order to obtain birth certificates, citizenship 
papers, old age assistance, and the like. In addition to these, 191 readers 
who were engaged in historical research were served during the quarter. 
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Three new workers were employed recently to assist with the census 
work in the manuscript division— Miss Dorothy Deutsch, Miss Mary 
Dunkl, and Miss Caryl Johnson. Miss Beatrice Edgar, who formerly had 
charge of this work, resigned on March 15. 


Miss Nute is the author of an article on the “Migration of the Blue 
Geese at Lake Traverse in Early Spring” which appears in the April 
issue of the Conservation Volunteer. 


The following eleven annual members joined the society in the first 
quarter of 1942: Dr. Anna Amrud of Montevideo, Bergit I. Anderson of 
Minneapolis, Charles B. Cheney of Minneapolis, William M. Cummings 
of Newport, Mrs. John W. G. Dunn of Marine, James Eckman of Roch- 
ester, Alice B. Grannis of Winona, Dr. M. K. Knauff of St. Paul, Eben 
E. Lawson of Willmar, Harry C. Libby of St. Paul, and Mrs. Mary 
Weaver of Anoka. 


The superintendent spoke on “The Local Historical Society and Its 
Work” before a meeting that resulted in the organization of the Wright 
County Historical Society at Cokato on February 20. He also participated 
in an interview, with Dean Blegen of the University of Minnesota gradu- 
ate school, on the work of the committee on the conservation of cultural 
resources over radio station WLB on February 28. Talks on “Life in Fur 
Trade Posts” and on the history of northern Minnesota were given by 
Miss Nute before meetings of the Minnesota Archaeological Society in 
Minneapolis on February 13 and the Plymouth Masonic Lodge of Min- 
neapolis on February 23, and she wrote a paper on Minnesota folk cus- 
toms for presentation before the Michigan Academy of Arts and Sciences 
at Ann Arbor on March 13. The International Relations Club of Wilson 
High School, St. Paul, heard talks on “Immigration and the Westward 
Push for Settlement” by Mr. Babcock on February 2, and on “Immigra- 
tion in Minnesota” by Miss Jerabek on February 16. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Somewhat wider in scope and more general in its appeal than earlier 
contributions to this magazine by the same author is Dr. John T. Flana- 
gan’s article on “The Middle Western Farm Novel.” In previous articles, 
Dr. Flanagan, who is assistant professor of English in the University of 
Minnesota, has recorded the Minnesota experiences of authors of distinc- 
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tion. The most recently published of this series, appearing in the issue 
for June, 1941, deals with Hamlin Garland. Dr. Flanagan’s latest book, 
a biography of James Hall, Literary Pioneer of the Ohio Valley, which 
was published late last year by the University of Minnesota Press, is re- 
viewed ante, p. 62. 

Studies in the field of historical geography led to the discovery by 
Professor Ralph H. Brown of the journal of Charles C. Trowbridge, pub- 
lished herewith under the title “With Cass in the Northwest in 1820.” 
The introduction and notes that accompany the journal are the work of 
Dr. Brown, who is associate professor of geography in the University of 
Minnesota. Among his professional activities is his service as secretary 
of the Association of American Geographers. In the Annals of this or- 
ganization for September, 1941, Professor Brown published an article 
on “The American Geographies of Jedidiah Morse.” Recently he partici- 
pated in a program of lectures on “War Comes to America,” presented 
at the University of Minnesota under the sponsorship of its defense com- 
mittee. His lecture, on “The Role of Latin America,” is published in 
abbreviated form in the Minnesota Alumni Weekly for March 28. 

The work and objectives of the newly organized Minnesota War His- 
tory Committee are explained by Dr. Lewis Beeson, its executive secre- 
tary and director, who is curator of newspapers on the society’s staff. The 
society's curator of manuscripts, Dr. Grace Lee Nute, contributes to the 
“Notes and Documents” section a brief account of “A Rindisbacher Water 
Color.” Her interest in the frontier artist, Peter Rindisbacher, goes back to 
1933, when she wrote a general account of his career and his work for this 
magazine, and she later presented a description of a collection of pictures by 
the same artist in the United States Military Academy at West Point (see 
ante, 20: 54-57). In the same section, Dr. Flanagan supplements his article 
with “A Bibliography of Middle Western Farm Novels.” 

The author of a recent best seller, the biography of The Doctors Mayo, 
heads the list of book reviewers in the present issue. Miss Helen Clape- 
sattle is chief editor on the staff of the University of Minnesota Press. 
Her book is reviewed ante, 22: 404-408. Professor John Francis McDer- 
mott is a member of the English faculty in Washington University at 
St. Louis. Readers will recall his article on “An Upper Mississippi River 
Excursion of 1845” in the issue of this magazine for March, 1941. Mr. 
Verne E. Chatelain of Washington, D. C., is director of the St. Augus- 
tine Historical Program. He has made a special study of public lands in 
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Minnesota and he deals with one phase of this subject in an article pub- 
lished in the issue of this magazine for September, 1941. Miss Alice E. 
Smith, curator of manuscripts on the staff of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, has an intimate knowledge of the section of the St. Croix 
Valley in which much of the autobiography that she reviews herein is 
localized. Miss Martha Layman is a member of the history faculty in the 
State Teachers College at Valley City, North Dakota. Dr. Rodney C. 
Loehr of the department of history in the University of Minnesota edited 
the volume of Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries that was published by this so- 


ciety in 1939. 
ACCESSIONS 


Diaries kept by Joseph N. Nicollet during his western expeditions of 
the late 1830's, sketch maps, and other items have been copied on film- 
slides for the society from the originals in the Library of Congress. Nicol- 
let made a detailed exploration of the Mississippi headwaters and the 
Itasca basin in the summer of 1836 and he spent the winter that followed 
at Fort Snelling. His diaries contain valuable records of his expedition 
above the Falls of St. Anthony and of other journeys in the vicinity of 
the fort, as well as of trips into the Missouri River Valley from 1838 to 
1840. Parts of Dakota, Iowa, and Minnesota, including the sites of Fort 
Snelling, Little Crow’s village, and what became St. Paul, are depicted 
on the sketch maps, which were doubtless used by the explorer in the 
preparation of his definitive map of the Northwest. The materials photo- 


graphed occupy four reels of films. 


A large collection of Civil War correspondence, comprising 149 let- 
ters written by Thomas Montgomery of Cleveland and St. Peter, has 
been copied on filmslides for the society through the courtesy of his son, 
Mr. Charles Montgomery of St. Paul. As a member of the Seventh Min- 
nesota Volunteer Infantry, Montgomery participated in the Sibley expe- 
dition against the Sioux in 1862, and he helped to guard the condemned 
Indians before their execution at Mankato. Later in the South he served 
as captain of two Negro regiments —the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-seventh 
United States Colored infantries. Letters written during this period con- 
tain frequent discussions of Negro problems, such as education and civil 
rights, and they mention a proposed Negro colony in the St. Peter land 
district. They also give interesting sidelights on life with the Union 
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forces in the Civil War, telling of such matters as the soldier’s food, 
recreation, religion, and surroundings. There are frequent mentions of 
the Masonic Order, to which Montgomery belonged. Before he was mus- 
tered out of the service in 1867, he had attained the rank of major. 


The papers of George B. Wright, who platted the city of Fergus Falls 
in 1870 and was prominently identified with land speculation in central 
Minnesota in the decades that followed, have been presented by his 
grandson, Mr. Thomas C. Wright of Fergus Falls. Included in the col- 
lection are 214 land deeds and 344 township plats. Among the latter are 
plats of the Hennepin County townships of Plymouth, Greenwood, Cor- 
coran, and Maple Grove in 1870, on which property owners of the time 
are indicated. Two record books of the Grant and Dakota Railway Com- 
pany for the years from 1879 to 1884, kept by Wright’s nephew and 
business associate, Charles D. Wright, who was treasurer of the company, 
also are included in the gift. 

An inventory of bills filed among the papers of Ignatius Donnelly in 
the Donnelly House at Nininger has been presented by Miss Elsa 
Krauch, hostess at this historic residence during the summer months. 


Of timely interest is a letter, presented by Major L. I. Cooke of San 
Diego, which was written on August 2, 1900, by Emilio Aguinaldo, 
leader of the Filipino insurgents in their rebellion against the American 
occupation of the Philippines. In it, he advocates continued resistance on 
the part of the Filipinos, writing that “If we allow ourselves to be lured 
by sweet words and seductive promises . . . it may be considered a pre- 
lude to our enslavement.” Major Cooke’s gift includes copies of two of 
Aguinaldo’s orders and a series of censored telegrams of 1899. The latter 
were submitted to the American military authorities in the Philippines 
by the Manila American, which asked to be reimbursed for charges paid 
on words struck out by the censor. Major Cooke also has presented a 
collection of seventy-seven photographs of Indian and military scenes. 

A copy of a term paper entitled “Dassel, Past and Present: A Survey 
of Recent Changes in an Agricultural Community,” prepared for a course 
in history in the University of Minnesota, has been presented by the au- 
thor, Miss Doris Pearson of Dassel. 

An unusual and interesting addition to the society’s collection of Min- 
nesota music is a song about the frontier territory composed by Robert 
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Pike for a Fourth of July celebration at Minnesota City in 1852, both the 
words and the music of which were recently recalled and written out by 
Mrs. Della Hancock Carpenter of Williston, North Dakota. In an accom- 
panying letter, Mrs. Carpenter relates that her father, whose family set- 
tled at Wabasha in the spring of 1852, “often sang this song to us. After 
his death in 1901 I began to wonder about its origin, and wrote to a sis- 
ter of my father’s.” The latter revealed the story of the song’s origin and 
recalled that it “was sung by a quartet with the audience joining in the 
chorus.” The music collection has been enriched also by seven pieces of 
sheet music by Minnesota composers of more recent date, the gift of Mr. 
Howard R. Woolsey of St. Paul. Represented in this group, which dates 
from 1893 to 1919, are such local composers as W. W. Chapple, George 
Bittrich, and J. Tracy Young. Included are several World War songs and 
an item entitled “Ramsey Park March.” Others who have in their pos- 
session manuscript or published music by Minnesotans or relating to the 
state are urged to follow the examples set by Mrs. Carpenter and Mr. 
Woolsey by placing such items with the society for permanent preserva- 


tion. 


Issues of Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer, or, the Connecticut, Hud- 
son’s River, New-Jersey, and Quebec Advertiser for November 4, 1773, 
and September 28, 1775, are the gifts of Judge Royal A. Stone of St. 
Paul. These rare newspapers, which are among the earliest in the society's 
collections, were published at New York by a Tory printer, James Riv- 
ington, while the city was occupied by the British. 


Much of the collection of logging tools and lumberjack equipment 
formerly displayed in a log bunkhouse at the State Fair under the aus- 
pices of the state division of forestry has been turned over to the society 
by the State Fair board. The collection consists of more than a hundred 
items, including peavies, canthooks, axes, stamp hammers, blacksmiths’ 
tools and equipment, logging chains, loading hooks, and bunkhouse 
equipment. This material supplements admirably the society’s earlier col- 
lection of lumber camp equipment. Included in the State Fair board’s 
gift are ninety-two photographs of Minnesota lumbering scenes. 


A number of military items, including a powderhorn, a shot flask, 
and grenades of two different types, are the gifts of Mr. Albert L. Noyes 
of St. Paul. He has also presented a silver castor and twenty-eight photo- 
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graphs of St. Paul scenes and views of a Northern Pacific Railroad cele- 
bration. 


Recent additions to the numismatic collection include a Continental 
currency note for five dollars issued in 1778, from Mr. Beverley Fleet of 
Richmond, Virginia, and a North Carolina treasury note for ten dollars, 
bearing the date 1863, from Mr. Lloyd Wilson of Mankato. A German 
bank note for a hundred marks, dating from 1910, has been received 
from Mr. Walter Fohernkamm of St. Paul, and another for a hundred 
thousand marks, issued during the inflation of 1923, is the gift of Mr. 
Walter Lunzman of St. Paul. 


The St. Paul winter carnivals of the late 1880’s are pictured in sixty 
photographs of the Nushka Club, a St. Paul winter sports organization, 
contained in two albums presented by Dr. John M. Armstrong of St. 
Paul. A third album included in the gift is made up of pictures of the 
activities of the Minnesota Boat Club in 1890. Dr. Armstrong also has 
presented a coverlet of wool and linen dating from 1800, and a beautiful 
child’s dress of fine linen and lace worn in 1880 by Kate C. Spalding, 
later Mrs. A. H. Cathcart. 


A number of additions to the toy collection, including a steamboat, a 
train, and an oxcart in miniature, and two humming tops, one of which 
dates from 1846, are among the items recently presented by Mrs. R. P. 
Warner of St. Paul. Her gift includes also several early household items 
from Sweden, such as a spinning wheel and a coffee grinder, the latter 
dating from 1761; two pairs of handmade leather shoes; and a number of 
items of ethnological interest. Several cardcases and needle cases, a coat 
of red wool trimmed with black fur, and a doll’s hat of felt are the gifts 
of Mrs. Charles B. Wright of Minneapolis. 


The state flowers of every state in the Union have been embroidered 
with facsimiles of their governors’ signatures on the squares of a patch 
quilt presented by Mrs. O. E. Peterson of Forest Lake. Represented also 
by squares are the Hawaiian Islands and Canada. 


Portraits in crayon of nine former state auditors have been received 
from the state auditor’s office, and a photograph of a tenth, W. W. Bra- 
den, is the gift of the Honorable Julius A. Schmahl of St. Paul. 


Valuable source material is included in the volumes dealing with local 
history received since the first of the year. Wills, pension records, and 
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names of Virginia residents from the 1810 census records are published 
in volumes 3 to 5 of Virginia Genealogies and County Records compiled 
by Annie W. Burns (Washington, 1941-42). Similar material assembled 
by the same compiler is found in volumes 3 and 4 of Maryland Genealo- 
gies and Historical Recorder (Washington, 1941-42) and in Kentucky 
Genealogical and Historical Recorder (Washington, 1942). Two kinds 
ot court records are represented in Petitions for Guardians from the Min- 
utes of the Salem County, New Jersey, Orphans’ Court by H. Stanley 
Craig (Merchantville, New Jersey. 134 p.), and in Charles City County 
Court Orders, 1664-1665, compiled by Beverley Fleet (Richmond, 
Virginia, 1942. 116 p.). Elmer |. Shepard has included vital records of 
various places in his Berkshire Geneological Notes (Williamstown, Mass- 
achusetts, 1940-41. 3 volumes). These include Marriages in Pownal, 
Vermont to 1850, The “Register” of Dr. William H. Tyler and Addi- 
tions to Williamstown Vital Records to 1850. A number of families of 
the Mohawk Valley are represented in Marriage and Birth Records as 
Recorded by Rev. James Dempster, 1778-1803 (St. Johnsville, New York, 
1935. 31 p.) and many Maryland names are in Marriage Records of 
Prince Georges Co. Maryland 1777-1836 compiled by Sylvia G. Greene 
(Mount Ranier, Maryland, 1941. 129 p.). 

A record of Revolutionary soldiers, made particularly valuable by the 
inclusion of much family data, is the Roster of Revolutionary Soldiers in 
Georgia by Ettie T. McCall (Atlanta, Georgia, 1941. 294 p.). Soldiers 
of Maryland, Virginia, and North and South Carolina who settled in 
Georgia, many of them on land grants received in payment for service, 
are included. 

Other local histories recently received are: Francis J. Audet, Contre- 
coeur: Famille, Seigneurie, Paroisse, Village (Montreal, 1940. 276 p.); 
Leon C. Hills, History and Genealogy of the Mayflower Planters and 
First Comers to Ye Olde Colonie (Cape Cod Series, vol. 2 — Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1941. 284 p.); Gladys M. Sinclair, Bayonne Biographies 
(Hudson County, New Jersey, 1941. 211 p.) and Bayonne Old and 
New (New York, 1940. 251 p.); Somerset County 250 Years (Somer- 
ville, New Jersey, 1938. 192 p.); Morgan H. Seacord, Biographical 
Sketches and Index of the Huguenot Settlers of New Rochelle, 1687- 
1776 (New Rochelle, New York, 1941. 54 p.); Frederic S. Klein, Lan- 
caster County, 1841-1941 (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1941. 198 p.); and 
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Edwin H. Marshall, History of Ob1on County (Union City, Tennessee, 
1941. 272 p.). 

The first volume of the American Genealogical Index (Middletown, 
Connecticut, 1942), which covers 330 genealogies and local histories, 305 
of which are available in the society’s library, was received during the 
first quarter of 1942. In this volume surnames from Aaron to Anthony 
are indexed, with subentries for first and middle names. Other useful 
compilations recently acquired are volume 7 of the Compendium of 
American Genealogy by Frederick A. Virkus (Chicago, 1942. 1040 p.); 
volume 3 of Pioneer Families of the Midwest by Blanche L. Walden 
(Athens, Ohio, 1941. 160 p.); and Southern Lineages: Records of 
Thirteen Families by A. Evans Wynne (Atlanta, Georgia, 1940. 405 p.). 

Records of Minnesota residents or of people who once lived in the 
state can be found in nearly half the genealogies received by the society 
during the winter quarter. The Nicholas Adams Family Tree, 1799-1941 
by Dorothy K. Adams (Milwaukee, 1941. 32 p.) is largely devoted to 
members of the Adams family in Mower County. A map of the part of 
Waseca County where the Cleland farm was located, is included in 
The Clelands of 1941 by Spencer B. Cleland (St. Paul, 1941. 18 p.). The 
Cory Family by Harry H. Cory (Minneapolis, 1941. 117 p.) and the 
Van de Mark or Van der Mark Ancestry compiled by John W. Van 
Demark and others (Minneapolis, 1942. 394 p.) are Minnesota publica- 
tions. Other genealogies in which Minnesotans are mentioned include: 
Olive B. Daniels, The Bell Family, Descendants of John Bell of Beverly, 
Yorkshire, England and Shrigley, Melancthon, Ontario (Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1939. 47 p.), and The Greer, Elliot, Sabin, and Jerome Ancestry 
of Mary Elliot Greer Bell (Madison, Wisconsin, 1940. 124 p.) with 
Daniels and Farrington charts; Edward C. Moran, Jr., Bunker Geneal- 
ogy, Ancestry and Descendants of Benjamin 3 (James 2, James 1) 
Bunker (Rockland, Maine, 1942. 232 p.); Edward M. Chapman, The 
Chapmans of Old Saybrook, Connecticut, a Family Chronicle (New 
London, Connecticut, 1941. 74 p.); John S. Cleland, Cleland: A Few 
Facts and Rumours about the Clelands (Monmouth, Illinois, 1937. 15 
p.); Truman Abbe, Robert Colgate the Immigrant; a Genealogy of the 
New York Colgates (New Haven, Connecticut, 1941. 464 p.); Amos 
E. Voorhies, The Amos S. Earle Branch of the Ralph Earle Family in 
America (Grants Pass, Oregon, 1940. 106 p.); Spencer Gordon, Our 
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Gordon Family, a Genealogical and Biographical Record (Washington, 
1941. 50 p.); Henery S. Jacoby, Supplement to the Jacoby Family Gene- 
alogy (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1941. 56 p.); Lorand V. Johnson, The 
Descendants of William and John Johnson, Colonial Friends of Virginia 
(Cleveland, Ohio, 1940. 196 p.); Philip H. Shaub, Kuhns, a Genealogy 
(Jefferson, Iowa, 1941. 22 p.); Louie C. Mathewson, A Mathewson 
Lineage Including the Descendants of John and Lois (Hicks) Mathew- 
son (Hanover, New Hampshire, 1941. 29 p.); Ella M. Milligan, CAris- 
tian Metzger, Founder of an American Family, 1682-1942 (Denver, 
Colorado, 1942. 477 p-); Doyle M. Craytor, Descendants of David 
Pollock, 1755-1841 (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1941. 25 p.); volume 2 of Lester 
LeRoy Roush, History of the Roush [Rausch] Family in America (Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia, 1942. 579 p.); Mary C. Schoppe, The Schoppe 
Family Genealogy, 1782-1932 (1932. 201 p.); and Vincent D. Wyman, 
Wyman Historic Genealogy, Lowell Genealogy Supplement, Phelps An- 
cestral Lines (Coral Gables, Florida, 1941. 144 p.). 

Among other genealogies received are: Claribel Albright, Some Rec- 
ords of the Albright Family (St. Joseph, Missouri, 1941. 135 p.); Ade- 
laide B. Crandall, Blanchards of Rhode Island (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1942. 263 p.); Barry H. Burgess, Burgess Genealogy, Kings County, 
Nova Scotia, Branch of the Descendants of Thomas and Dorothy Bur- 
gess Who... Settled in Sandwich, Massachusetts (New York, 1941. 
75 p.); Maurice L. Carr, The Story of John Karr (Avon, Illinois, 1938. 
32 p.); Doyle M. Craytor, Descendants of Moritz Crater, 1703-1772 
(Lakewood, Ohio, 1939. 51 p.); Alfred S. Dameron, Historical and 
Genealogical Sketch of the Dameron Family of England and Virginia 
(Newport, Kentucky, 1940); H. W. L. Dana, The Dana Saga, Three 
Centuries of the Dana Family in Cambridge (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1941. 61 p.); Dora D. Farrington, They Saw America Born; Adven- 
tures of an American Family (Davis) Pioneering from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, 1638-1938 (Los Angeles, 1941. 188 p.); George B. Hyde, 
Some Descendants of Jonathan Hyde in the Tenth Generation (Ashland, 
Massachusetts, 1941. 7 p.); Louise Diman, Leaves from a Family Tree, 
Being Random Records, Letters and Traditions of the Jones, Stimson and 
Clarke Families (Providence, Rhode Island, 1941. 123 p.); John H. 
Schneider, Genealogy of Peter Kregel of Grambow, Province of Pom- 
mern, Germany and His Descendants Who Came to America in 1857 
and Settled in Wisconsin (Winnetka, Illinois, 1941. 52 p.); Alexander 
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Du Bin, Le Roy Family and Collateral Lines (Philadelphia, 1941. 32 
p.); Walter McElreath, My Folks (Atlanta, Georgia, 1941. 124 p.); 
Gérard Malchelosse, Généalogie de la Famille Malchelosse (Montreal, 
1918. 31 p.), La Famille Roupe (Montreal, 1918. 8 p.), and La Famille 
Wasbroad (Montreal, 1937. 8 p.); Estelle M. Harrington, Ida Amelia, 
a True Story Connected with the Messenger Family of Illinois (St. Louis, 
1940. 79 p.); Jesse R. Overturf, History of the Overturfs (Palo Alto, 
California, 1941. 33 p.); Myrtle H. Phillips, Genealogy of Rev. Reuel 
Phillips, Sr., and His 14 Children and Descendants (Los Angeles, 1941. 
154 p.); N. Louise Lodge, The Tribe of Jacob (Piatt) (Springfield, 
Missouri, 1934. 170 p.); James R. Slonaker, A History and Genealogy 
of the Slonaker Descendants in America since Early 1700 (Los Angeles, 
1941. 732 p.); Hubert W. Hess, The Staring Family (St. Johnsville, 
New York, 1929. 28 p.); Isaac F. Swallow, The Swallows and Gustons, 
A Family History from the Earliest Records in the American Colonies 
to the Present Generation (Kansas City, Missouri, 1941. 60 p.); Thom- 
as J. Thornhill, Thornhill Genealogy (Dallas, Texas, 1940. 149 p.); 
Dudley Hill, Genealogy of the Toll Family (Schenectady, New York, 
1941. 47 p.); Peter U. Schmidt, The Peter Unruh Genealogy, Beginning 
with Unrau Born about 1675 (Newton, Kansas, 1941. 128 p.); Louise 
C. Potts, Biographical Sketches and Family Records of the Gabriel 
Weimer and David Weimer Families (Rockvale, Tennessee, 1936. 270 
p.); volume 5 of John R. Wilbor, The Wildbores in America (Baltimore, 
1941. 304 p.); and John A. Woestemeyer, Woestemeyer Family Gene- 
alogy (St. Paul, 1940. 27 p.). L.M-F. 








News and Comment 


IN AN ARTICLE on “Historians and Archivists in the First World War,” 
appearing in the American Archivist for January, Waldo G. Leland gives 
“some idea of the way in which a national voluntary organization of 
historians and archivists set about organizing and making available to 
the nation the services of their profession” in 1917. He reviews the work 
of the National Board for Historical Service over a period of two and a 
half years, and he asserts that its professional record demonstrates that the 
“highest ideals of conscientious scholarship were maintained throughout 
an honest effort to be of service to the country.” The influence of this 
record upon post-war scholarship also is considered. 


“We are confident that the study of our state and local history is a 
patriotic duty, and while bowing always to the war needs of our country, 
we shall try to make our Society even more influential.” This statement 
appears in a section devoted to “Chats with the Editor” in the March 
issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History. Only by understanding our 
past, writes the editor, “can we appreciate the country in which we live, 
the importance of the way of life which has fused into one great nation 
the varied emigrants who had fought tooth and nail in Europe, and the 
sacrifices made by our forebears and now demanded of us.” 


“The types of material required for use by the cultural historian . 
must throw light on mass behavior as well as on the behavior of in- 
dividuals; they must reveal activities not ordinarily a matter of formal 
record; they must deal with the inarticulate as well as the articulate 
groups in society; they must make it possible to reach down into the 
home and community where the details of life are lived.” Thus reads the 
introduction to a section on “Sources and Materials for the Study of 
Cultural History” appearing in a work on the Cultural Approach to 
History, which has been edited for the American Historical Association 
by Caroline F. Ware (New York, 1940. 359 p.). This section, which 
concludes the volume, contains suggestive chapters on the “Value of Lo- 
cal History” by Constance McLaughlin Green, on the “Use of Popula- 
tion Data” by Frank Lorimer, on “Folklore as a Neglected Source of 
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Social History” by B. A. Botkin, and on “Folk Music as a Source of Social 
History” by Charles Seeger. 


Under the title “How Not to Write History,” Margaret Leech tells, 
in Harper's Magazine for March, of the long years of historical research 
and collecting and organizing material that preceded the publication of 
her recent best-seller, Reveille in Washington. “Like an old-fashioned 
novelist, I had begun at the beginning,” writes Miss Leech. “This is the 
hard way, the long way, and, I suspect, the wrong way to write history. 
I knew nothing about analyzing my material fully in advance, and did 
not anticipate that my chronological development would have to be in- 
terrupted to permit the discussion of special subjects.” Some of her ad- 
ventures in the use of original manuscripts in the National Archives and 
elsewhere and in the consultation of newspaper files are described by the 
writer. One day in the Library of Congress, Miss Leech reports, “! 
opened a dirty brown volume, about two-thirds the size of a modern 
newspaper, and found myself embarked on the happiest adventure of my 
research. . . . For good or ill, Reveille in Washington was made out of 
the newspapers. They gave me the flow of life, the shape of thought, the 
sense of participating in history as it was being made.” One must take 
issue, however, with her contention that “most historians look down 
their noses at newspapers.” Certainly in the local field, some of the most 
important raw material that professional historians utilize today comes 
from newspaper files. 


A review of Price Administration, Priorities, and Conservation of Sup- 
plies Affecting Agriculture in the United States, in 1917-18, by Arthur 
G. Peterson, has been published by the United States department of 
agriculture as number 3 of its Agricultural History Series (16 p.). The 
author gives consideration to the country’s experience in the first World 
War in conserving such supplies as farm machinery and equipment, fer- 
tilizers, leather products, and foods. He concludes that the “application 
of widespread price regulation and the use of priorities were new in this 
country and progress was necessarily slow” in 1917-18. “Today we have 
considerable knowledge from the first World War to guide us.” 


Parts of the 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture issued by the United States 
department of agriculture have been reprinted and bound as Yearbook 
Separate no. 1783, which bears the title An Historical Survey of Ameri- 
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can Agriculture: The Farmer's Changing World (1941. p. 103-326, 
1184-1196). This convenient pamphlet will be found very useful as a 
text or reference book for American agricultural history. Special atten- 
tion is called to two of the articles in the separate —“‘American Agricul- 
ture— The First 300 Years,” by Everett E. Edwards, and “A Brief 
Chronology of American Agricultural History,” compiled by Dorothy C. 
Goodwin under the direction of Paul H. Johnstone. Mr. Edwards, who 
is familiar to readers of this magazine, is the leading authority in the 
field of American agricultural history, and contributions from him are 
always welcome. His story covers the period from the beginning of set- 
tlement to the first World War and discusses such phases as land policy, 
migration, the frontier, sections, social organization, farm equipment, 
agricultural labor, crops, livestock, trade, markets, competition, transpor- 
tation, the growth of cities, agricultural education, agricultural politics, 
and government policy. A select bibliography of more than two hundred 
items contains literature cited. The “Chronology” by Miss Goodwin and 
Mr. Johnstone covers the years from 1785 to 1939 and gives the dates of 
the principal events in the American agricultural story. Its brevity and 
typographical arrangement will appeal to the student and the reference 
librarian. Ropney C. Lorne 





“The Western Farmers and the Drivewell Patent Controversy” is the 
title of an article by Earl W. Hayter in the January issue of Agricultural 
History. A feature of the controversy was a decision of the Minnesota 
Supreme Court “favoring the ‘drive-well’ swindle,” that is, upholding 
the claims of a patentee who sued for royalties. One result was Senator 
William Windom’s “excoriating speech in Congress against the patent 
system in general and the drivewell patent in particular.” 


An address on “The Botany and History of Zizania Aquantica L. 
(‘Wild Rice’),” presented before the Washington Academy of Sciences 
by Charles E. Chambliss in January, 1940, is published in the Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1940. The importance of the 
cereal to explorers and traders in the Northwest as well as to the native 
red men is brought out by the writer. Radisson’s comments on a “kinde 
of rice, much like oats” that served the Indians as “food for the most 
part of the winter” and remarks about the use of the grain that were 
published by Alexander Henry and David Thompson are quoted. The 
reactions to the plant of European scientists, like Peter Kalm, who visited 
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America at an early date also are cited. Indian methods of harvesting 
and preparing wild rice are described, and photographs are reproduced 
showing Minnesota Chippewa who are engaged in harvesting, parching, 
and hulling the grain. 


“Some Traits of the Dakota Language” are discussed by Franz Boas 
of Columbia University in a recent volume on Race, Language and Cul- 
ture (New York, 1940). “A few features of the language of the Dakota 
Indians which seem to have a wider linguistic interest” are selected for 
elaboration by the author. In a chapter dealing with “Romance Folk-lore 
among American Indians,” Professor Boas declares that a “variety of 
French material has become part of Indian lore.” 


Carrie A. Lyford is the author of an interesting study of the Quill 
and Beadwork of the Western Sioux, which has been published by the 
education division of the United States office of Indian affairs as number 
1 of an Indian Handcrafts series (1940. 116 p.). Among the subjects 
considered are the types of articles decorated by the Sioux, such as cloth- 
ing and tipis; methods used in preparing and dressing skins; the tech- 
niques, materials, and stitches used in quill and in bead work; and the 
“development of Sioux designs.” A list of “museums in which choice col- 
lections of Indian arts and crafts can be found” is included. Numerous 
illustrations and diagrams add to the value of the booklet. 


An important collection of “Drawings by George Catlin,” which the 
New-York Historical Society acquired from the artist in 1870, is de- 
scribed by M. Maxson Holloway in the society’s Quarterly Bulletin for 
January. Although the collection consists of “220 original pencil and ink 
drawings of North American Indians,” the writer has failed to find it 
“recorded in any published book or bibliography on Catlin.” A special 
exhibit of Catlin’s work was placed on display by the society in Decem- 
ber and January. In addition to items from its own collection, twenty-one 
paintings owned by the American Museum of Natural History were dis- 
played. 


The publication in the relatively obscure Canadian Antiquarian and 
Numismatic Journal at Montreal of René Thomas Verchéres de Boucher- 
ville’s recollections passed almost unnoticed practically a century after 
the occurrence of the events he recounted. Thus few libraries have a copy 
of this entertaining and historically valuable French narrative of Ver- 
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chéres’ trip in 1803 to Grand Portage, Rainy Lake, and Fort Dauphin, 
of his life at that fort during the ensuing winter, of his return trip to 
Boucherville in 1804, of his experiences as a merchant at Amherstburg, 
and of his observations of the War of 1812. These recollections, written 
in old age, have now been published as a volume of the Lakeside Clas- 
sics, in an English translation edited by Milo M. Quaife and bearing the 
title War on the Detroit: The Chronicles of Rene Thomas de Boucher- 
ville and the Capitulation by an Ohio Volunteer (Chicago, 1940). The 
second half of the volume is devoted to a reprint of a rare account of 
part of the War of 1812 from an American’s peint of view, which in the 
original bore the title, The Capitulation, or, A History of the Expedition 
Conducted by William Hull, Brigadier-General of the North-western 
Army (Chillicothe, Ohio, 1812). Minnesota readers are indebted to Dr. 
Quaife and the Lakeside Press for bringing to light, through Verchéres’ 
narrative, a new account of travel along the international boundary wa- 
ters west of Lake Superior. It includes one of the few extant descriptions 
of Grand Portage in its heyday. The post, writes Verchéres, “had been 
built by the Northwest Company and consisted of palisades of tall cedar 
pickets with bastions at the four corners. Within the enclosure were sev- 
eral good buildings for the use of members of the Company, and tower- 
ing over all was an immense flagstaff from which on Sundays and when 
heralding the arrival of the principal bourgeois, floated a large and very 
handsome flag.” G.L.N. 


How the frontier housewife met the culinary problems of the log- 
cabin kitchen is the subject of an article by Della T. Lutes published 
under the title “Settlers’ Grub” in the American Mercury for January. 
In winter “it behooved the frontier family to have on hand a supply of 
preserved foods — salted, smoked, dried or ‘jerked,’” writes Mrs. Lutes. 
The covered wagon which characterized the “hazardous venture of emi- 
gration to the new home” for many of the settlers of the frontier West 
was usually loaded with supplies that would help to tide its occupants 
over the first winter in the wilderness. Mrs. Lutes is inclined to scoff at 
the “picture of luxuriant plenty” painted by some writers of frontier 
lore. “Roads were treacherous and sometimes a man’s family could starve 
to death while he was away hunting for food,” she writes. “Most his- 
torians,” she continues, “touch upon the culinary experiments of first 
land-breaking days but lightly and with little heart. Besides, there are 
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not too many authentic records. Men were too busy to keep the ledgers, 
account books and journals in which, through simple statements, they 
later revealed their own hard-found lives.” Among the interesting sug- 
gestions made in this article are the “many things about cooking in the 
wilderness” that the Indian women taught the settler’s wife. 


Although much of Florence L. Dorsey’s biography of Henry Shreve, 
published under the title Master of the Mississippi (Boston, 1941), deals 
with the lower river, there are occasional interesting references to traffic 
above St. Louis. A trip that Shreve made in 1810 to the Fever River 
country to trade with the Indians for lead is described in one of the early 
chapters. Shreve was an important figure in the development of steam- 
boating on the lower river, but it was not until after his death in 1851 
that traffic on the upper Mississippi reached its greatest importance. A 
final chapter is devoted largely to the story of river traffic just before the 
inauguration of railroads, with some attention to transportation between 
St. Louis and the Falls of St. Anthony. Among the subjects touched upon 
are the panoramas, from which “Mississippi travel received international 
advertisement,” the “fashionable tour,” and the railroad excursion of 1854. 


There were “naturalists, conchologists and lieutenants, as well as 
draughtsmen, artists and topographers” among the “Artists of the Ex- 
plorations Overland, 1840-1860” whose work illustrates some well-known 
travel narratives, writes Louise Rasmussen in the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly for March. Some of the artists discussed, such as Paul Kane 
and J. M. Stanley, left pictorial records of the frontier Middle West as 
well as of the Far West. The author notes that in addition to Stanley, 
the Pacific railroad survey of 1853 included among its numbers two other 
artists, George Gibbs and Gustavus Sohon. 


“The oldest Hutterian community in this country, settled in 1874, is 
the Bon Homme Colony near Tabor, Bon Homme County, South Da- 
kota,” on the Missouri River, according to A. J. F. Zieglschmid, who 
contributes an article on the “Hutterians on the American Continent” to 
the February issue of the American-German Review. He describes in 
some detail the costumes of the Hutterians, who “believe in community 
of goods and thus have all property in common.” Some interesting pic- 
tures of the South Dakota colony accompany the article. A “list of all 
the existing Hutterian colonies in America” is published as an appendix. 
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In an article entitled “Wagon Roads West,” which appears in the 
January number of the Annals of lowa, Alice V. Myers tells of the over- 
land expeditions from Iowa and Minnesota to the Montana gold fields in 
the 1860’s that were “but a part of that larger story of the frenzied search 
for gold throughout the western part of the United States.” The author’s 
chief concern is for the expeditions that left Sioux City in 1865 and 1866 
under the leadership of James A. Sawyers. Miss Myers is interested also, 
however, in expeditions organized from 1862 to 1867 at St. Paul and 
other points in Minnesota, and she presents brief accounts of the activities 
of Thomas Holmes, James L. Fisk, and Captain P. B. Davy, who led 
groups of emigrants across the plains. 


A charming picture of “The District School” in Grant Township, 
Boone County, Iowa, is presented by Dean Carl E. Seashore of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in the Palimpsest for March. The school, which was 
opened in 1873, served the Swedish settlement at Dayton, where the 
author’s parents had established a home four years earlier. For eight 
years, Dr. Seashore relates, he attended this little rural school, where he 
learned English and acquired the elements of a primary education. He 
estimates that he “had attended the district school only about 600 days 
and had never seen a high school” when he “went to the Academy at 
Gustavus Adolphus College in 1884 and was admitted to an advanced 
class.” After a year in the academy, Dr. Seashore “returned to teach Dis- 
trict No. 1 and drew the munificent salary of thirty dollars a month.” 


George B. Hartman is the author of an exhaustive study of the “Iowa 
Sawmill Industry,” which appears in the Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics for January. The author points out that the sawmill industry was 
of considerable importance in the “early settlement and subsequent de- 
velopment of Iowa” and that it drew upon a wide territory for its raw 
materials. The presence of logs from the St. Croix Valley in the Iowa 
mills is, for example, noted. Some attention is given also to the activities 
in Iowa of Frederick Weyerhaeuser, who was later prominent in the de- 
velopment of the Minnesota lumber industry. 


A contribution to Midwestern social history of more than ordinary 
interest is Ayres Davies’ article on “Wisconsin, Incubator of the Ameri- 
can Circus,” which appears in the Wisconsin Magazine of History for 
March. As early as the 1840’s, Mr. Davies records, a circus family bought 
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a farm “near Delavan and established winter quarters there. Here the 
budding circus blossomed and here began the growth of other Wisconsin 
tented shows.” Much of the narrative centers, however, about Baraboo, 
the “birthplace of the Ringling Brothers’ Circus in the 1880’s.”” Members 
of the Ringling family, the author notes, “also resided at McGregor, 
Iowa; Prairie du Chien; Stillwater, Minnesota; and Rice Lake.” “A 
Portrait of Wisconsin” is the title of a general interpretation of the his- 
tory of the state contributed to the same issue by Louise Phelps Kellogg. 
She describes geographic feaures on the Mississippi and the St. Croix 
that Wisconsin shares with Minnesota, and touches upon the exploits 
of many explorers whose travels carried them into the areas of both states. 


A poem written by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 1887 on the occasion 
of the dedication of a hospital named in his honor at Hudson is re- 
printed in the Hudson Star-Observer for January 22. The name for the 
hospital was selected by Dr. Irving D. Wiltrout, who greatly admired 
the American poet. Holmes’s poem and an accompanying letter dated 
April 25, 1887, were read at the dedication ceremonies by Dr. Cyrus 
Northrop of the University of Minnesota. 


Henry R. Schoolcraft’s role as “A Vital Figure in Early American 
Education” is discussed by Chase S. Osborn and Stella B. Osborn in an 
article appearing in the February number of the Quarterly Review issued 
by the alumni of the University of Michigan. Special attention is given 
to Schoolcraft’s efforts on behalf of the University of Michigan after its 
reorganization in 1837, when he became a member of the board of re- 
gents. In the following year he established the Michigan Journal of 
Education, which is said to have been the “first educational journal pub- 
lished in the United States.” 


The Oakes Collection: New Documents by Lahontan concerning Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, edited with an introduction by Gustave Lanctot 
(Ottawa, 1940), is a booklet of documents by and about Lahontan. They 
are presented in the original French with English translations, and are 
supplemented by maps, plans, illustrations, and a census table. While 
the collection has little of specific Minnesota interest, it cannot fail to be 
of use to students of the French regime in Minnesota, since all details of 
Lahontan’s career have direct or indirect connections with the region’s 


history. G.L.N. 
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The first installment of a study of the “Canadian Halfbreed Rebel- 
lions of 1870 and 1885” by Sister Ursula Dunlevy appears in the January 
number of the North Dakota Historical Quarterly. Most of the ma- 
terial here presented relates to the background of the rebellions, going 
back to the rivalry of the Hudson’s Bay and Northwest companies in the 
Red River Valley and the establishment of the Selkirk colony. Condi- 
tions in the settlements on the lower Red River and the relations of the 
colonists with settlers in the growing Minnesota communities are brought 
out. In the same issue of the Quarterly is an account of “Early Steam- 
boating on the Red River” by Captain Fred A. Bill. The latter narrative 
has been reprinted from the Burlington [Iowa] Post, in which it ap- 
peared in 1928. 


A radio address on the “Red River Cart,” prepared and delivered by 
Olive Knox of Winnipeg, is published with some excellent early and 
modern pictures of carts in the March issue of the Beaver. The writer 
interviewed a number of old settlers in the Red River Valley who re- 
membered the carts, and she consulted the narratives of explorers, im- 
migrants, artists, and adventurers who traveled through the valley in the 
middle decades of the last century, when the cart trade was in its prime. 
Descriptions of cart trains, which were an important factor in the traffic 
between the Canadian Red River settlements and St. Paul, are quoted 
from the writings of Manton Marble, Charles Hallock, and others. Mrs. 
Knox reveals that she “was lured on the trail of the Red River cart by 
the sight of one that stands” in the museum of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany at Winnipeg. It should be noted that another example of these 
primitive carts is preserved in the museum of the Minnesota Historical 


Society. 


A surveyor who was operating in western Canada for the Canadian 
government in 1881, J. L. Morris, compares “Old Fort Garry in 1881 
and 1939” in the Canadian Geographical Journal for January. In 1939, 
the writer remarks, he stood on the site of old Fort Garry and pictured 
“the Winnipeg of 1881, with Portage Avenue and Main Street gumbo- 
paved and nearly impassable, with the fort preventing Main Street from 
reaching the Assiniboine River, and the city’s 8,000 population being 
more than sufficient for its limited housing accommodation.” Among the 
interesting illustrations that accompany the article is one showing a party 
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of frontier surveyors encamped for the night, with their “Red River carts 
and buffalo skinned teepee.” 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


What is perhaps the most usable and informative brief “History 
of Minnesota” in print has been contributed by Arthur J. Larsen to the 
Minnesota Editorial Association’s newly published Who’s Who in Min- 
nesota (1941. XxX, 1239 p.). In fifteen pages of two columns each, the 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society surveys the story of 
the state, discussing his subject under five headings — “Backgrounds” of 
geography and Indian life, “Exploration and Discovery,” “The Pioneer 
State,” “The Agricultural State,” and “The Modern State.” This is fol- 
lowed by a three-page sketch of the “Beginning of Government” in 
Minnesota by William Codman. The volume is arranged by counties, 
with a brief historical review of each county serving as an introduc- 
tion for the biographical sketches. Among these county histories are some 
of real merit, for example, the accounts of Clay County by Ella A. 
Hawkinson, of Rice by Carl L. Weicht, and of Ramsey by Grace Lee 
Nute. Represented among the authors of the county sketches are num- 
erous leaders and officers of local historical societies — Fred W. Johnson 
for Brown County, William E. Scott for Lake, Victor E. Lawson for 
Kandiyohi, Sophie P. White for McLeod, Horace W. Roberts for Blue 
Earth, Edward A. Blomfield for Hennepin, Otto E. Wieland for St. 
Louis, and many others. The county sketches vary greatly in length, and 
there seems to be no relationship between the amount of space allotted 
to an account and the size and importance in the state’s history of the 
county under consideration. Nine pages, for example, are devoted to 
Stearns County, while Hennepin receives only five; five and a half pages 
are given to Brown, and only two and a half to Rice; five go to Chisago, 
and slightly over two to St. Louis. There seems to be no uniformity of 
style or method in the presentation of the material in the historical 
sketches. Some appear as consecutive narratives, others are broken up into 
sections in newspaper style, still others are little more than lists of “firsts.” 
But perhaps the volume’s most serious fault relates to its arrangement. 
Although this is by counties, no effort to follow an alphabetical order has 
been made. Furthermore, there is no table of contents to guide the reader. 
The only way the user can locate a county section or a biographical sketch 
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is by turning to a thirty-three page index at the back. This is a real detri- 
ment to the volume’s usefulness as a reference work. B.L.H. 


To the shelf of useful reference works issued by the Minnesota His- 
torical Records Survey, a volume dealing with Minnesota Judicial Dis- 
tricts has been added recently (1942. 86 p.). An explanation of the 
state’s judicial organization, which serves as an introduction, is followed 
by a section devoted to “Judicial Districts and Their Boundary Changes.” 
There, each of the nineteen judicial districts into which the state is di- 
vided is dealt with separately. Other sections present lists of “Judicial 
Districts and Their County Alignment,” showing changes made from 
1849 to the present, and “Counties and Their Districts” at various dates. 
Newly issued volumes in the survey’s Inventory of the County Archives 
of Minnesota make available comprehensive lists of local records pre- 
served in the courthouses of Anoka County at Anoka (no. 2— 135 p.), 
of Fillmore County at Preston (no. 23—156 p.), and of Mille Lacs 
County at Milaca (no. 48— 191 p.). Inventories of archival materials in 
forty-three of the eighty-seven counties of Minnesota have now been 
published in this series. 


Newspapers and local historical societies throughout the state are 
co-operating in the movement inaugurated by the National Resources 
Planning Board for the conservation of cultural resources. The Waconia 
Patriot of January 15, for example, cautions its readers against including 
records and letters of historical value with wastepaper collected for local 
war agencies. Give wastepaper to any organization that is collecting “this 
defense material in your home community,” reads an announcement in 
the Patriot, “but save the old newspapers and old records that have his- 
torical value for your county museum.” 


The feature of the October issue of the Minnesota Archaeologist is an 
article on “Big Sandy Lake: An Important Indian Site in Minnesota” by 
Dr. Kenneth W. Miner. Emphasis is placed upon Indian life in the 
Sandy Lake area as it can be reconstructed from artifacts found in local 
excavations. Many objects, chiefly of Chippewa origin, recovered in the 
area are illustrated in connection with the article. Some attention is given 
also to the Northwest Company post on the lake. In the same issue ap- 
pears a brief article by Richard R. Sackett on “An Unidentified Trading 
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Post on the ‘Portage La Savanna’.” This portage was extensively used by 
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traders traveling between the waters of the Mississippi and those of 
Lake Superior, for it connected small streams flowing into Sandy Lake 
and the St. Louis River. The site described by Mr. Sackett was dis- 
covered in the summer of 1932 by a state forester, Mr. Edward Lawson. 
Excavations on this site yielded a number of interesting “articles used 
in Indian trade a century or more ago.” Mr. Sackett expresses the opin- 
ion that this was the site of a “stopping-off place, a camp, or overnight 
resting station for the trader or trapper traveling across the portage” 
rather than that of a large trading post. 


Minnesota Indian scenes of the 1820’s, painted in water color by Peter 
Rindisbacher and displayed in the Round Tower Museum at Fort Snell- 
ing during the spring months, are described in an illustrated article in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press for March 1. A list of the six paintings in the 
display appears ante, p. 94. 

A “historical review of the various land grants made by Congress to 
the state and the disposition of the proceeds from the sale of such lands” 
is presented in a booklet entitled The Trust Funds of Minnesota: A 
Heritage to Protect, recently published by Julius A. Schmahl, state treas- 
urer (1942. 19 p.). Most states “sold their school and other public lands 
on a liberal basis and used the money derived from them for the imme- 
diate needs of the state,” reads an introductory statement, but “Minne- 
sota was the first state to conceive the plan of conserving these resources 
for the benefit of future generations.” The influence of Governor Ramsey 
in bringing about the establishment of a permanent school fund is given 
recognition; and the contributions of William W. Braden, state auditor 
in the 1880’s, who obtained the enactment of a law “permitting the leas- 
ing of state lands for iron mining purposes,” are reviewed. The booklet 
contains useful sections on the Congressional land grants received by the 
state and on the investment of funds obtained from the sale and lease 
of such lands. 


A detailed review of the “Milestones in the History of School of Mines 
and Metallurgy” of the University of Minnesota was presented by Pro- 
fessor Elting H. Comstock on January 13 before a meeting commemo- 
rating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the school. The address 
is published in full in Minnesota Chats, a university publication, for 
January 14. Professor Comstock notes the influence of Professor Chris- 
topher W. Hall in bringing about the first faculty resolution in favor of 
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a school of mines in 1887. A legislative appropriation in 1891 was fol- 
lowed by the appointment of William R. Appleby as professor of mining 
and metallurgy, and in the next year four students were enrolled in his 
courses and “quarters were fitted up in Pillsbury Hall.” Originally, ac- 
cording to this narrative, the mining courses were given in the college 
of engineering, and it was not until 1897 that separate colleges were 
established. 


The American Institute of Swedish Arts, Literature and Science in 
Minneapolis is designated as a “Minnesota Center for Study of Swedish 
Culture” by A. A. Stomberg in the American Swedish Monthly for Jan- 
uary. The institute’s museum is housed in a structure built for use as a 
home about “forty years ago by Swan J. Turnblad, the successful owner 
and publisher of the Swedish-language weekly, Svenska Amerikanska 
Posten,” and presented to the institute in 1929. Mr. Stomberg describes 
the elaborate house in some detail, presents accounts of special exhibits 
displayed therein, and reviews the institute’s program of activities. The 
institute’s Bulletin for January includes an article on “Scandinavian Li- 
braries in the Twin Cities,” in which the opinion is expressed that the 
Scandinavian collection of the Minnesota Historical Society is “undoubt- 
edly the largest collection of books and other materials dealing with the 
history of the Scandinavians found anywhere in this country.” Special 
attention is given to the library of the Swedish-American Historical So- 
ciety. The large and important collection of Scandinaviana in the library 
of the University of Minnesota also is described and evaluated. In the 
same issue of the Bulletin, an account of “A Remarkable Community 
Museum” at Cokato, originally published ante, 21: 440-442, is reprinted 
“in slightly abbreviated form.” 


The “History of Medicine in Minnesota” that has been appearing for 
some time in Minnesota Medicine is continued in the first three issues 
for 1942 with the opening installments of a “History of the Minnesota 
State Medical Society” by Dr. Arthur S. Hamilton. He presents the rec- 
ords of a medical convention held in St. Paul in July, 1853, which, he 
asserts, “represents the first attempt to hold a medical meeting” in Min- 
nesota Territory. The convention, writes Dr. Hamilton, passed a motion 
to “resolve itself into the Minnesota Medical Society,” and several meet- 
ings were held in the years that followed. It was not until 1869, however, 
that a permanent organization, from which subsequent annual meetings 
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have been dated, had its origin. Much of the material presented consists 
of quotations from contemporary newspapers and from the proceedings 
and records of the society. 


Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul is an important figure in Theo- 
dore Maynard’s recent volume on the Story of American Catholicism 
(New York, 1941. 694 p.). It includes a brief reference to the Irish 
Colonization Society, which the Minnesota prelate helped to found, and 
to Ireland’s effort to transform “fishermen from Connemara” into Min- 
nesota farmers. Some attention is given to the scheme of Catholic educa- 
tion “tried at Faribault and Stillwater in Ireland’s diocese” and to the 
“famous controversy within the Church” that it precipitated. Recollec- 
tions of the archbishop’s sisters, Mother Celestine and Mother Seraphine, 
and of his nephew, the Reverend James Howard, are presented by James 
C. Byrne in the “Notes and Comment” section of volume 32 of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society’s Historical Records and Studies 
(New York, 1941). 


The purchase by the federal government of 473 acres of land in the 
Nerstrand Woods of Rice County was announced in the Faribault Daily 
News for March 13. Plans are under way to exchange this remnant of 
the Big Woods area of southern Minnesota for certain state-owned lands 
in northern Minnesota that the federal government wishes to add to 
national forest areas. When this has been done, the Nerstrand Woods 
will become a state park. As funds become available, additional tracts will 
be added to the “present nucleus of what will stand as a memorial to 
the pioneers . . . who laid out the timber tracts and their descendants 
who have preserved the forest” in Rice County, according to the North- 
field News for March 26. Articles reviewing both the history of the Ner- 
strand Woods and of the long struggle to preserve the area as a park are 
contributed by Carl L. Weicht to the Faribault Journal and the North- 
field Independent of February 19. In the former paper he credits the 
preservation of the area to the fact that some 170 “farsighted Norwegian 
and German settlers had divided two sections of forest land into small 
woodlots to provide a permanent source of fuel for the surrounding 
farms.” These pioneers and their descendants “practiced very acceptable 
forestry methods in clearing out the older trees and keeping a heavy 
stand of growing trees on the land,” with the result that the “Nerstrand 
Woods best retains today the real character of the historic Big Woods.” 
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“Just as State Parks preserve scenic portions of original Minnesota, so 
do State Memorial Parks, State Waysides and State Monuments pre- 
serve and perpetuate outstanding events in State history,” writes Harold 
W. Lathrop in an article on “History in Our State Parks,” appearing in 
the April issue of the Conservation Volunteer. This is the first of a series 
of articles covering the “field of historical conservation, as carried on by 
the Department of Conservation, through the Division of State Parks.” 
In it several sites associated with the Sioux War of 1862 are described — 
Fort Ridgely State Memorial Park, Milford Monument, and Schwandt 
Monument. 


The life of Emil J. Oberhoffer, who organized the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and served as its conductor for nineteen years, is the 
subject of a sketch in volume 12 of the Encyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy (New York, 1941). Other Minnesotans whose careers are re- 
viewed in this volume are Dr. Olaf M. Norlie of Minneapolis, psycholo- 
gist, teacher, pastor, and editor; and three prominent businessmen, James 
A. Nowell of St. Paul, Frank M. Steiner of Minneapolis, and Frank L. 
Thompson, whose work as a railroad executive identified him with many 
parts of the state. Sketches of a number of important Minnesota busi- 
ness executives appear in volume 13 of this work. Included are Frederick 
G. Atkinson, George W. Stricker, and James L. Robinson of Minne- 
apolis, and Francis J. Ottis of St. Paul. The life of President George H. 
Bridgman of Hamline University also is reviewed in this volume. 


Under the heading “Picture Story of Minnesota,” scenes from “Min- 
nesota Document,” a motion picture about the state (see ante, p. 93), are 
reproduced in the rotogravure section of the Minneapolis Sunday Trib- 
une and Star Journal for January 11. The film was produced by the 
visual education service of the University of Minnesota. 


Three Mendota houses that are closely identified with the early history 
of Minnesota are included in Lewis Barrington’s recent book on Historic 
Restorations of the Daughters of the American Revolution (New York, 
1941). Descriptive sketches of the Sibley, Faribault, and De Puis houses 
are presented, with brief accounts of their significance in the history of 
the state. Each sketch is accompanied by a photograph of the house 
described. 
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LocaL HisroricaL Societies 


Some of the exhibits in the museum of the Blue Earth County Histori- 
cal Society at Mankato are described in detail by May Fletcher in articles 
appearing in the Mankato Free Press for January 15 and 30, and Febru- 
ary 16. That the museum is rich in materials brought from foreign lands 
by immigrant settlers of Blue Earth County is revealed in the third of 
these articles. A meeting of the society on January 28 resulted in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Horace Roberts as president, Mrs. Mary Sugden, vice- 
president, and Mr. E. Raymond Hughes, secretary-treasurer. 


In a report to the city council of New Ulm on March 17, Mr. Fred 
W. Johnson, who is head of the local library board as well as president 
of the Brown County Historical Society, stressed the need for additional 
space in the building occupied jointly by the society’s museum and the 
public library. He called attention to the fact that “New Ulm can boast 
of a library and museum which is second to” no other in a “city the size 
of New Ulm and far outshines those of larger cities,” and he expressed 
appreciation for the funds provided “through public contributions” for 
the museum’s excellent equipment. Mr. Johnson announced that there 
is “no more room available in the museum” for equipment, and that as 
a result much interesting material cannot be displayed. He asked the 
council to consider the problem of enlarging the museum building some- 
time in the future. 


At a meeting of the Chippewa County Historical Society held at Mon- 
tevideo on February 25, Mr. Victor Lawson of Willmar spoke on local 
historical work in Kandiyohi County, Mr. Norman Reitan presented a 
report on the work of reconstructing the mission chapel at Lac qui Parle, 
and Mr. Richard R. Sackett of the Minnesota Historical Records Survey 
commented on the excavations conducted on the mission site. Plans 
were discussed for the dedication of the chapel, which is nearing com- 
pletion. 


The sum of three hundred dollars was appropriated by the Clay 
County board of commissioners at its meeting on March 4 for the use 
of the Clay County Historical Society. The money is to be expended in 
completing the society’s museum quarters on the campus of the Moor- 
head State Teachers College. 
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The museum of the Goodhue County Historical Society, which is lo- 
cated in the courthouse at Red Wing, is open daily from 9:00 to 11:00 
A.M. and from 1:00 to 4:00 P. M., according to an announcement in the 
Daily Republican Eagle of Red Wing for March 3. The museum “is be- 
coming increasingly popular with residents of both Red Wing and the 
surrounding communities,” reads the announcement. 


The fact that the work of the Hennepin County Historical Society is 
receiving recognition beyond the borders of the state is illustrated in the 
issue for March 22 of Herodotus, a multigraphed publication issued by 
the Rochester [New York] Museum of Arts and Sciences. It includes a 
letter from Mr. Edward A. Blomfield, executive secretary of the Henne- 
pin County society, describing the work of his organization and pointing 
out its opportunities for service in wartime. Over six hundred visitors, 
icluding nine groups of school children, viewed the exhibits in the society's 
museum at St. Louis Park in the first three months of 1942. During the 
same period thirty-one new members joined the society. About seventy- 
five people attended a meeting of the organization at St. Louis Park on 
February 17 at which Judge Luther W. Youngdahl presented a talk 
on “America and Our Future.” 


A program built about the history of the “Early German Settlements” 
of McLeod County was presented before a meeting of the McLeod 
County Historical Society at Hutchinson on January 30. The beginnings 
of German settlement in Acoma Township were described by Mrs. 
Charles Heller and the “Westphalian Pioneers” of the Winsted area were 
recalled by Clement Otto. The latter’s paper appears in full in the Win- 
sted Journal for February 12. 


Plans for the summer meeting of the Otter Tail County Historical 
Society are announced in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal for February 28. 
It will take the form of a picnic at Thompson Point on Prairie Lake 
near Pelican Rapids, and will be held on June 28. 


The Polk County Historical Society completed the arrangement of its 
museum in the courthouse at Crookston early in February, when it was 
opened to the public. The museum is open each Monday, and Mrs. Bert 


Levins, secretary of the society, is in charge. 


The Reverend Frederick F. Kramer, warden of the Seabury Divinity 
School for two decades, was honored at a meeting of the Rice County 
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Historical Society held at Faribault on March 17. As the feature of the 
program, Dr. Kramer read a detailed autobiography, which was subse- 
quently published in installments in the Faribault Daily News from 
March 18 to 25. The later sections of the narrative contain much mate- 
rial about the Faribault school with which the author became identified 


in 1912. 


At the annual meeting of the Waseca County Historical Society, 
which was held at Waseca on January 5, J. P. Coughlin was named 
president, Herman Peterson, vice-president, Arnold Runnerstrom, secre- 
tary, and Arthur Brisbane, treasurer. The society recently placed in its 
log cabin museum two bronze plaques, one inscribed with the names of 
the life members of the society and the other with the names of pioneer 
settlers of the county. The lists inscribed on both plaques appear in the 
Waseca Herald for January 1. 


Life in the logging camps of the St. Croix Valley was described by 
Mr. S. A. Kolliner of Stillwater in a talk presented before a meeting of 
the Washington County Historical Society at Stillwater on February 3. 
Plans were discussed for a “permanent and authentic logging display” 
in the society’s museum. 


The Wright County Historical Society was organized at a meeting 
held at Cokato on February 20. An address on “The Local Historical 
Society and Its Work” was presented by Dr. Arthur J. Larsen of the 
state historical society. 


Locat History ITEMs 


“Ghost Towns of Brown County” are enumerated and discussed by 
LeRoy G. Davis ia a series of articles appearing in recent issues of the 
Sleepy Eye Herald-Dispatch. Among the subjects of the detailed histori- 
cal sketches of vanished towns and villages presented in this series are 
Iberia, which “became the market place and social center for a territory 
extending” from Lake Hanska to Sleepy Eye Lake, February 19; the 
village of Leavenworth, March 5; and Golden Gate, March 19 and 26. 
Most of the material presented by Mr. Davis is drawn from his personal 
recollections and from interviews with fellow pioneers. In each case he 
includes long lists of early residents and business enterprises. 
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The “registration of 12 students” on October 15, 1891, marked the 
opening of Concordia College in Moorhead, according to an article in 
the Ulen Union for January 22. One of the original students, Mr. W. P. 
Rognlie of Grand Forks, recalls in this account that many additional 
students enrolled for the winter term and that as a result “accommoda- 
tions were not adequate.” He relates that “even furniture dealers did not 
have [a] sufficient supply of chairs” and that “students took their chairs 
to the dining hall” for meals and later carried them back to their rooms. 


Plans for the restoration of the little Catholic church at Grand Por- 
tage, which marked its centennial in 1938, are announced in the Duluth 
News-Tribune for January 25. Although the congregation had its origin 
in 1838, the present structure, built of logs and covered with siding, dates 
from 1863. A picture of the present church and two views of Grand Por- 
tage from paintings made by Eastman Johnson in the 1850’s accompany 
the article about the history of the church. 


A member of a party that established the settlement of Excelsior on 
Lake Minnetonka in 1853, Robert B. McGrath, is the author of the 
“Story of Excelsior in the Early Days,” which appears in installments in 
the Minnetonka Record from January 15 to February 26. The group, 
which left St. Anthony in the spring of 1853, was under the leadership 
of John H. Stevens. The writer includes accounts of such events as the 
first Thanksgiving celebration in the new settlement, the opening of a 
district school, and the building of a stockade for defense against the 
Indians during the outbreak of 1862. McGrath’s narrative was published 
originally in the Record for 1906, from which it is reprinted. 


A pioneer Minneapolis lawyer, Franklin Clinton Griswold, is the 
central figure in a volume recently published by his son, Charles C. Gris- 
wold, under the title As the River Flows (1939. 104 p.). The story is 
that of a young New Englander who went west and settled in Minne- 
sota on the eve of the Sioux Outbreak. Lengthy quotations from letters 
that Griswold wrote to members of his family in the East give color to 
the account of his participation in the frontier war. A journey of inves- 
tigation up the Mississippi to St. Anthony, “now much resorted to by 
the pleasure seekers of the summer,” and thence through the Minnesota 
Valley to Mankato preceded his decision to settle in Minnesota. He in 
tended to “make a careful choice, to locate where I shall want my home 
for life, a pleasant, healthy and business place.” The spot selected was a 
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farm now in the heart of Minneapolis, at Minnehaha and Lake streets. 
The author, who was born there, adds many of his own recollections to 
the account of life in early Minneapolis. Much genealogical information 
is included in the volume, and there is a section on “Griswold Family 
Research in England.” 


A pictorial record of the Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Minneapolis is presented in a booklet entitled Minneapolis Album, 
1874-1942 (20 p.). It outlines briefly the history of this local business 
from the day in 1874 when it was organized in “Thomas Lowry’s law 
office on the second floor of the Academy of Music” to the recent open- 
ing of its new building. 


Dale Kramer’s exposition of the complicated story of “The Dunne 
Boys of Minneapolis,” which appears in the March issue of Harper's 
Magazine, contains a mass of detailed information about the Minneapolis 
truck drivers’ strikes of the 1930’s and the organization of Local 544. 


The history of a northern Minnesota creamery, the Cloverleaf Co 
operative, which is marking its thirtieth anniversary this year, is re- 
viewed in the Baudette Region for February 27. A group of pioncers 
living in what is now Lake of the Woods County organized the creamery 
in 1912, and two years later it began operations. 


Forty years of teaching in the Martin County schools are recalled in 
an article about Miss Mamie Smith, who was connected with various 
local schools from 1880 to 1920, in a biographical sketch appearing in 
the Sherburn Advance-Standard for January 29. Miss Smith’s family 
settled in Manyaska Township in 1870, and there ten years later she 
began teaching in the district school. “Some of her school terms were of 
two and three months and salary $20 per month.” The names of many 
Martin County residents who were her pupils are mentioned, and some 
of the changes in teaching methods that took place during her long 
career are described. With two portraits of Miss Smith, the article is re- 
printed in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel for February 3. 


A huge log jam “one-half mile to one mile wide and as thick as 
sixty feet in some places,” which occurred in the vicinity of Little Falls 
in the early 18g0’s, is described by Val Kasparek in the Little Falls Her- 
ald for February 27. “Due to low water in the fore part of the driving 
season of 1893, the logs and timber did not float as rapidly,” the writer 
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relates, going on to explain that “when the water got higher the logs 
were floating down the many streams tributary to the Mississippi river 
and filled it beyond capacity of the ‘sorting works’ here in Little Falls.” 
How the jam was broken is explained and some of the men who aided 


in the work are named. 


A pioneer Fosston business firm, Mark’s Drug Store, which was es 
tablished in 1892 by P. M. Mark and his son H. F. Mark and is still 
operated by the latter, is the subject of a historical sketch in the Thirteen 
Towns of Fosston for March 6. The town as it appeared when the 
younger Mr. Mark arrived there in March, 1892, is described, and the 
changes in the nature and location of his business over half a century 


are recounted in the present narrative. 


To commemorate the dedication of a new church building on Febru- 
ary 15, the Reverend M. Caspar Johnshoy issued a booklet containing a 
Brief History of Fron Evangelical Lutheran Congregation at Starbuck 
(1942. 29 p.). The author traces the story of Lutheran activity in Pope 
County back to 1867, when the Lake Johanna Lutheran congregation 
was organized, but he notes that the Fron congregation had its origin in 


1880 and built its first church in 1889. 


The wrecking of the old Lafayette Emmett house in St. Paul, where 
Daniel D. Emmett is said to have composed “Dixie,” was the occasion 
for the publication of a number of items about the history of the old 
house in the St. Paul papers in January and February. Among them is 
an editorial, bearing the heading “St. Paul Landmarks,” in the Sz. Paul 
Dispatch for January 30. In response to those who belatedly urged the 
restoration of the structure, the writer of the editorial asserts that “this 
would serve little purpose unless there were some method of . . . pro 
viding for its maintenance.” The suggestion is made that plans be drawn 
up in advance for the preservation of some of the city’s other historic 


houses. 


Dramatic entertainment in St. Paul in the 1890's, as recalled by Mr. 
Arthur White, “dean of St. Paul theatrical men,” is the subject of three 
articles in Paul Light’s column, “So What!,” appearing in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press for January 15, 16, and 19. Among the entertainments de- 
scribed are medicine shows that Mr. White saw on the St. Paul streets as 
a boy, the dime museum, the music hall, and the panorama of the battle 
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of Gettysburg. Also noted are some of the performances staged by promi- 
nent actors of the day at the Grand, the People’s, and the Metropolitan 
theaters. 


“Carrying the Mail — Pioneer Style” in the vicinity of Duluth is the 
subject of a feature article by Orville Lomoe in the Duluth News-Tribune 
for January 4. The services of frontier carriers who transported mail by 
dog team in winter and in packsacks in summer are recalled by early 
residents of the region, whose narratives are quoted. The use of stage 
lines in the late 1860’s also is noted. 


Anecdotes about “Hibbing of the past and about the people who 
built that Hibbing” have been appearing since February 6 in the Hibbing 
Daily Tribune under the title “Old Colony Days.” Most of the material 
presented consists of short items about events and personalities of the 
1890’s and the early years of the present century, with emphasis upon 
social life in the frontier community. 


Minutes of the meetings of the “Sauk Centre Board of Trade, from 
its inception more than 60 years ago on August 15, 1881, to the last re- 
corded meeting of April 15, 1901,” are included in a volume recently 
discovered in Sauk Centre, according to an announcement in the Sz. 
Cloud Daily Times for March 13. Interesting items are quoted from this 
manuscript record of early business activity. 


“St. Cloud has always been a good circus town, though because of its 
location many shows passed to the north into Dakota, or to the south, 
through southern Minnesota into Iowa,” writes Dr. H. H. Conley in an 
article on the “Circus History of St. Cloud,” which appears in the St. 
Cloud Daily Times for February 27. The writer lists many of the “big 
circus names” that are linked with the amusement history of St. Cloud, 
and he gives the dates when they played there. 


A special edition of the Blooming Prairie Times, issued on February 
12, marks the fiftieth anniversary of the local co-operative creamery by 
presenting a survey of its history and sketches of men who have con- 
tributed toward its progress. Plans were made originally by a group of 
farmers to establish a creamery at Newry, but Blooming Prairie was 
eventually chosen as a location because a cream station was operating 
there and it could be reached by railroad. A sketch of the history of this 
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Steele County industry, which was incorporated in March, 1892, appears 
also in the Austin Daily Herald for February 16. 


The Central Cooperative Oil Association of Steele County is described 
as “a pioneer among cooperative oil organizations” in an article by Hugh 
H. Soper, who calls attention to its twentieth anniversary in the Steele 
County Photo News of Owatonna for January 15. The president of the 
association, Mr. A. P. Bartch, recalls that in Steele County “the move- 
ment grew out of the visit to the county of a Hereford cattle breeder 
from Lyon county” who left information about the “successful coopera- 
tive oil organization then existing in his own county.” 


Aspects of “Pioneer Life in Winona County” are described by Wil- 
liam Codman in an article appearing in three installments in the Winona 
Republican-Herald for February 6, 13, and 20. Modes of transportation, 
amusements, Christmas celebrations, lighting methods, and food are 
among the subjects touched upon. 











